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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 


through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. 

removes this contingency. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Carroll-Robbins.—Miss Helen Carroll, 
daughter of former Governor John Lee Car- 
roll, of Maryland, to Mr. Herbert Delano 
Robbins, brother of Mrs. Henry Sloane. 

Corning-Ward.—Mrs. Erastus Corning, 
of Albany, to Dr. Samuel B. Ward. 

Macy-Erickson.—Miss Cecile Macy, 
daughter of Mr, Sylvanus J. Macy, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., and miece of Mrs. William 
M. Kingsland of New York to Mr. A. Went- 
worth Erickson; of Boston, Mass. 

Pryor-Dodge.—Miss Fanny Theodora 
Pryor, daughter of Judge Roger A. Pryor, of 
New York, to Mr. William de Leftrich 
Dodge. 

MARRIED 


Aymar-Blois.—Tue., 2 Mar., in Grace 
Church Chantry, by the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington, Mrs. Eugene Blois (Lillian 
La Bau) to Mr. José Aymar. 

Townsend-Earle.—Tue., 2 Mar., in 
the Rectory of St. Paul’s Chapel, by the 
Rev. William Montague Greer, of Trinity 
Parish, Miss Edythe Earle, daughter of Mrs, 
Clara Noble Earle, to Col. Robert Townsend. 

Whitney-—Chase.— Wed., 3. .Mar., at 
the residence of the groom’s mother, Mrs. J. 
Henry Whitney, by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Miss Cora Adéle Chase, daughter of 
Mr. Orrin Poppleton Chase, of Chicago, to 
Mr. Casper Whitney. 


DIED 


Bailey.—On Sat., 27 Feb., James 
Muhlenberg Bailey, son of the late Nathan- 
icl P. and Eliza M. Bailey, in the 59th year 
of his age. 

De Ruyter.—Suddenly, on 4 Mar., at 
his residence, 75 Mad. Ave., John De Ruy- 
ter, in the 65th year of his age. 

King.—On Sat., 6 Mar., at Providence, 
R.I., William Henry King, aged 78, son 
of the late Dr. David King, Sr., of New- 
port, R. I. 

Kernochan.—At his residence, 824 
Fifth Ave., on Fri., 5 Mar., James Powell 
Kernochan, in the 66th year of his age. 

Larned.—At West Point, N. Y., 5 
Mar., Mary Sherwood Larned, aged go years, 
daughter of Dr. Henry Hall Sherwood, of 
New York City, and mother of Prof, C. W. 
Larned, U. S. Military Academy. 

Parker.—At her residence, 72 Mad. 


Ave., on Tue., 2 Mar., Caroline Kemble 
Parker, widow of ‘James Cortlandt Parker, 
in her 85th year. 

Wolfe.—On Sat., 21 Feb., after a short 
illness, Margaret V. S., widow of Joel 
Wolfe, in the 80th year of her age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Dodge-Pryor.—Mr. William de Left- 
rich Dodge and Miss Fanny Theodora Pryor, 
daughter of Judge Roger A. Pryor, will be 
married at the residence of the bride’s parents 
on Wed., 31 Mar. 

Hawkins—Clarkson.—Mr. Eugene D. 
Hawkins and Miss Julia Floyd Clarkson, 
daughter of Mr. Howard Clarkson, will be 
married in the Church of the Incarnation on 
Wed., 21 Apr. 

Kemp-Neilson.—Mr. Arthur Kemp 
and Miss Belle Neilson, daughter of Mrs. 
Frederic Neilson, will be married at the home 
of the bride’s mother, 100 Fifth Ave., Tue., 
27 Apr. 

DINNERS 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer 
gave a dinner last week at their residence, 17 
W. 21st St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, Miss Morton, Miss Katherine Duer, 
Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Tiffany, Miss 
Sloane, Miss Maud Hall, Miss Josephine 
Brooks, Mr. Alonzo Potter, Mr, Edward H. 
Bulkley, Mr. Hamilton W. Cary, Mr. Regi- 
nald Ronalds, Mr. William Tiffany and Mr. 
Milton Barger. 

Flint.—Mr. Charles R. Flint gave a din- 
ner party last week in honor of Sefior An- 
drade, Venezuelan Minister to the United 
States. Present Were Messrs. John A. Stew- 
art, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles A. Dana, 
Wm. J.Coombs, Chas. Stewart Smith, Chas. 
R. Miller, John E. Searles, Dr. Charles E. 
Simmons, José Caftellot, of Mexico; Wal- 
lace B. Flint, Joseph F. Auerbach, W. D. 
Bishop and Nicholas Fish, 

Moore.—Mr. and Mrs. John G. Moore 
gave a dinner last week in honor of Miss 
Julia Clarkson and Mr. Eugene D. Hawkins. 

Richardson —Mr. and Mrs. T. Chesley 
Richardson gave a dinner and dance on 1 
Mar. at their home, 54 E. 56th St., in honor 
of their son, Mr. T. Chesley Richardson, Jr. 


INTIMATIONS 


Fish.—Pres. Stuyvesant Fish, of the II- 
linois Central, Mrs. Fish and Miss Marion 
Fish have gone to St. Augustine, Fla., for 
several weeks. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Havemeyer have taken a house at Aiken, 
S. C., where there are quite a colony of New 
Yorkers, among whom are Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Travers, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sidney Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer and H. K. Vingut. 

Huntington.—Mr. C. P. Huntington 
recently presented the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art a portrait of George Washington by 
C. W. Peale. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, 
Miss Evelyn Sloane are spending a few weeks 
at Jeky] Island. 

Scrymser.—Mr. and Mrs. James Scrym- 
ser have left for Jekyl Island on a private car 
with a party of young people including Miss 
Marion McKeever, Miss Dorothy Miller, 
Miss Marion Whittaker, Miss Eleanor Ewing, 
Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss Isabelle Gurnee. 

Queen’s Drawing Room.—The Prin- 
cess of Wales, as the representative of the 
Queen, held a drawing-room on 4 Mar., at 
which the following Americans were pre- 
sented: Mrs. Frederick Post, Miss Post, Mr. 
Francis Rives, Miss Forbes Morgan. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Blenner.—Mr. Carl J. Blenner will give 
an exhibition of his paintings at the Waldorf, 
8 to 13 Mar., from three until ten. There 
will be music each day, and tea will be served 
at five. 

LECTURES 

Wisner.—Prof. A. Wisner gives his 
sixth French lecture at the residence of Mrs, 
Stanley Mortimer, 26 W. 53d St, Subject, 
Joseph Bonaparte en Amérique, 
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RECITALS 


Akers —Miss Sally Frothingham Akers 
gave her last recital on 4 Mar. 

Dorsey.—A recital of Negro songs and 
characteristics will be given by Miss Anna 
Vernon Dorsey, of Maryland, at 254 Mad. 
Ave., Tue. afternoon, 16 Mar., at three 
o'clock. Patronesses, Countess di Brazza, 
Mrs. Daniel Chester French, Mrs. E, Law- 
rence Godkin, Mrs. Morris Jesup, Mrs. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. Rhine 
lander Jones, Miss Louisa Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. J. Tuckerman 
Tower, Mrs. Charles Worthington, Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop. 

Terrel.—Miss Florence Terrel, will give 
her first piano recital at the Carnegie Lyceum 
this afternoon. She will be assisted by Miss 
Gertrude May Stein. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Rest for Convalescents.—At the 
Waldorf on Fri. afternoon, 12 Mar., Mrs, 
Theodore Toedt, soprano ; Miss Laura Sand- 
ford, piano; Miss Elsie Fellows, violin ; Mr. 
Daniel Y. Griffith, baritone; Mr. Orton 
Bradley, piano; Mrs. Waldo Richards, reci- 
tations, will give their services in aid of the 
Rest for Convalescents at White Plains. 

Society of Decorative Art.—An en- 
tertainment for the benefit of this society 
will be given at the Waldorf on 13 Mar., 
afternoon and evening. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Univer- 
sity Settlement, will give two teas at the 
University Settlement building, 26 Delancy 
St., asa means of introducing their friends to 
the work and neighborhood, The first tea, 16 
Mar., will be in charge of Mrs. William C. 
Whitney, Mrs. William Douglas, Mrs. James 
Markoe, Mrs. John A. Lowery, Mrs. Loril- 
lard Spencer, Mrs. Edward S. Mead. At 
the second, 23 Mar., Miss Alice Strong, 
Miss Mary Prince, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Miss Emily Trevor, Miss Constance Schieffe- 
lin and Miss Mary Bartlett wil] look after 
the welfare of the guests. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Lucania.—Sailing Wed., 3 Mar., Mr. 
and Mrs H. B. Ashmore, Mr. Wm. Agnew, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Gault, Mr. L, A. Jack- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Macdonald, Mr. 
C. C. P. Norris, Misses Norris, Mr. Walter 
Raphael, Mr. Matthew Wilks, Miss Wilks, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Weir, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthew H. York. 

Néw York.—Sailing Wed., 3 Mar., Mr. 
E. H. Cutter, Mr. J. W. Kilbeth, Mr. T. 
C. Oliver, Mr. L. Rodman Wanamaker, Mr. 
J. J. Van Alen, Miss Van Alen, Miss S. 
Van Alen, 

Werra.—Sailing Sat , 6 Mar., Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. John Clinton Gray, 
Mrs. Edith Gray, the Right Rev. Henry 
Gabriels, Miss Elodie Gabriel, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. H. Lockwood, Mr. and Mrs John G. 
Moore, the Misses Moore, Mrs. Sidney Dil- 
lon Ripley. 

Umbria.—Sailing Sat., 6 Mar., Gen. 
J. H. S. Algar, Mr. E. J. P. Brooks, Judge 
N. F. Cleary, Mrs. A. H. Dollard, Mr. 
William Morton Grinnell, Mr. Mortimer 
Hyman, Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Long, Mrs. S. 
D. Pringle. 


MODEL DOLL SHOW 
(From the Sun 7 Mar.) 
THE NEWEST KIND OF DOLL SHOW 


SIXTY MODISTES TO PRESENT THE LATEST 
FASHIONS AT THE WALDORF FOR CHARITY 


Shrewd idea is to have its second an- 
A nual innings at the Waldorf during 
the week commencing 22 Mar. The 
real value of this idea is only beginning to dawn 
on various people, among whom are the actual 
originators themselves. The outward and 
visible form which the idea takes is an expo- 
sition which is called a model doll show. In- 
cidentally, it is for the benefit of the Scarlet 
Fever and Diphtheria Hospital, but the mat- 
ter does nor end there by any means. The 
ramifications of the benefit, without any rela- 
tion to the aforesaid hospital, are exceedingly 
interesting. 
In the first place, the name of “ The 
Model Doll Show’’ does not give any real idea 
of what the affair will be. Neither did the 


exposition last year promise any such develop- 
ment as will be shown this year. Last year 
there was a collection of dolls and inferior 
manikins, dressed in almost any style that 
happened to be convenient to the caprice of 
the persons sending them. There was one 
doll, however, which was sent by a dress- 
maker in St. Paul, Minn. It was dressed in 
a dainty summer gown of an original and 
charming design, and was devoured by the 
observing eyes of hundreds of women. The 
success of the doll which came out of the 
West gave the managers of the affair a clue on 
which they are at work this year. Last year 
there was a Cissy Fitzgerald doll, and there 
were two Marie Antoinette dolls, and so on. 
This year the exhibits will be actual, prac- 
tical displays of the very latest designs for all 
varieties of women’s dress. 

This idea is as clever as anything which 
has appealed to the public for lo ! these many 
years. Sixty of the leading modistes of the 
country will display the very best thing they 
can devise in the line of their art, The dolls 
used are in reality extremely realistic wax fig- 
ures of half the average feminine hight. 
They have ball and socket joints, real hair, 
and the best complexions to be had for the 
money. The exhibits will include ball gowns, 
reception and dinner costumes, stseet and 
tailor-made suits, bicycle, riding, walking, 
and yachting gowns, thin summer gowns—in 
fact, almost every kind of costume that wo- 
men wear. For the bicycle girl, a complete 
half-sized bicycle has been constructed and a 
half-sized horse for the equestrienne, who, by 
the way, has double joints all over her body 
so that she can be placed in any position. 
Another doll will display the most exquisite 
dresses in lingerie. 

Now the advantages of this idea are exceed- 
ingly far-reaching. Of course the exhibitors 


themselves come in for a considerable propor- 
, 


tion. Then there are the less important 
dressmakers who can absorb all the tri- 
umphs for the benefit of their own patrons. 
Then there come (unquestionably they will 
swarm to the Waldorf in large numbers) the 
clever women who can make their own gowns 
if they ‘* can only get an idea.”” They will 
be so pleased at the chance to pay 50 cents 
and get a whole wardrobe of ideas. Also, 
there is the woman who hires her seamstress 
by the day—a good seamstress, but she is 
another one who lacks ideas. But she can 
copy what she sees, The woman who en- 
gages her takes her to the Model Doll Show, 
picks out the gowns she wants, and the seam- 
stress studies every detail of them and goes 
home to reproduce them at $2 a day and 
meals included. 

The Show will be given under the manage- 
ment of Vogue, and there is still another un- 
derlying theory which is much insisted upon 
by those in charge of the affair. This theory 
is that something ought to be done for the 
encouragement in this country of design as 
applied to dress. At present it is the annual 
pilgrimage to Paris or Vienna upon which the 
dressmakers depends for their novelty in de- 
sign. The managers of The Model Doll 
Show think that American dressmakers have 
not shown what they can do, and that, even 
if the dressmakers themselves cannot design a 
gown, there are plenty of other people on this 
side of the ocean who can. The man who 
is at the head of the Doll Show management 
said : 

‘* Taste is something that no person and 
no people can monopolize. Whether styles 
come from Paris or New York or London or 
Vienna matters not. The best styles will 
certainly prevail, The American designer 
has nothing to.fear from the rivalry of Paris 
or Vienna, provided the American designs are 
superior in merit. American women now 
think for themselves in matters of dress. 


They will just as quickly take American ' 


styles if they prefer them as they will take 
foreign styles. If they do not prefer Ameri- 
can styles nothing can compel them to adopt 
American styles. One reason why there are 
so few well-known American styles is because 
little, if anything, has been done to bring into 
play American talents for design. The chief 
reason French styles have been so preeminent 
is that there are hundreds of persons in Paris 
who make the many various arts that enter 
into dress designing their occupation, and who 


(Continued on page vit) 


SECOND 
Model Doll Show 


1897 


HE second Model Doll Show will be held in the large ball 
room of The Waldorf, during the week of March 22nd, 
23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, under the management of VocueE. 


IN AID OF 


THE SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 





PATRONESSES 


Mrs. Charles B. Alexander 
Mrs. J. H. Alexandre 
Mrs. Astor 

Mrs. Henry D. Babcock 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney 
Miss de Barril : 
Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies 
Mrs. August Belmont 
Mrs. William T. Blodgett 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield 
Mrs. Robert R. L. Clarkson 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe 

Mrs. Brockholst Cutting 
Miss Cuyler 

Mrs. Francis Delafield 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mrs, William P. Douglas 
Mrs. John R. Drexel 

Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish 

Miss de Forest 

Mrs. George de Forest 
Mrs. S. H. Furman 

Miss Furniss 

Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner 
Mrs. James W. Gerard 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley 
Mrs. G. G. Haven 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr. 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
Mrs. John Hone 

Mrs. G. G. Howland 
Mrs. S. S. Howland 

Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys 
Mrs. Richard Irvin 

Mrs. Walter Jennings 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 
Mrs. Bradish Johnson 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones 
Miss Kane 

Mrs. George Kidd 

Mrs. Edward King 


Mrs. 


Luther Kountze 


Mrs. E. A. LeRoy, Jr. 
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PRIZES 
A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. William C. Whitney for 


the best dinner and ball gown. 


Harry Whitney McVickar 
Charles H. Marshall 
Bradley Martin 

John W. Minturn 

A. Newbold Morris 
Oelrichs 

Trenor L. Park 

Frederic J. dePeyster 
James W. Pinchot 
Charles A. Post 

George B. Post 

M. Taylor Pyne 
Geraldyn Redmond 
Alexander van Rensselaer 
Jules Reynal 

H. Casimir de Rham 

T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Philip Rhinelander 
Sidney Dillon Ripley 
James Roosevelt 

Eugene Schieffelin 
William Watts Sherman 
Henry Sloane 

William Douglas Sloane 
Victor Sorchan 

C. Albert Stevens 
William Rhinelander Stewart 
Joseph Stickney 

Trevor 

Henry Graft Trevor 

Paul Tuckerman 

Arthur Turnure 

James M. Waterbury 
Alexander S. Webb 
Sidney Webster 

Arthur Welman 

William C. Whitney 
Orme Wilson 

Buchanan Winthrop 
Frank Spencer Witherbee 
Eben Wright 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. Bradley Martin for the best 


street gown. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. Oelrichs for the best garden- 


party dress. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Col. Albert A. Pope for the best 


bicycle gown. 
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The new ‘‘Venzilated Instep Lift’? can be adjusted 
to increase one’s height from one-quarter toone inch. | 
It transforms a low, flat instep into one that is 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 


arched and graceful. | published in Vogue. 


; Walking is made a pleasure. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with | : i 
leather, which forms a smooth, elastic heel cushion. | %/ price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
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to attack rank and privilege, and whose wont it is to swagger 

about most defiantly in the columns of Truth, and in Parlia- 
ment as well, is apparently stricken with terror over the prospect of 
petticoat government, and all because the bill giving votes to certain 
classes of English women passed a second reading in the House of 
Commons. The perturbation of the disputatious Radical is interest- 
ing mainly as showing how, in common with the majority of his sex, 
he exalts women in his speech, but all the while he really holds them in 
contempt. Labouchére betrays this lack of consistency between ex- 
pressed opinion and real sentiment in a late issue of Truth, in which 
he scores the ‘¢ Amazons *’ who wish to vote and the members who 
voted for their bill. In the course of his scolding he says ‘‘that a 
man without the courage of his opinions is not a man. He is not 
even a woman. He isa flabby jelly-fish."” And all unmindful of the 
slur he thus casts on woman he goes on in the next line to insist ‘¢ no 
one has a greater respect and admiration for the fair sex than I have.”” 


| Abouchére, the bold warrior who hesitates not in a land of snobs 


He pretends, of course, that it is because he honors women that 
he would withhold the ballot from them. He repeats the old plati- 
tudes about woman being queen of the home, and he advises her to con- 
vey her news to the world by means of books instead of ‘* descending 
into the arena.’’ He appears greatly disturbed lest her womanliness 
be impaired. Instead, however, of being concerned in behalf of wo- 


man, his fright in reality results from alarm at the prospect of the 
women voters outnumbering the men voters by about a million. At 
this prospect Labouchére becomes hysterical, and calls upon men and 
women to stand ‘‘ shoulder to shoulder against the insidious attacks of 
woman's suffragists against our hearths and homes.”’ 


As arule Labouchére and platitudes and hysteria are not inti- 
mately connected ; but in his woman's suffrage panic he becomes as 
commonplace as an American ward politician. It has ever been the 
habit of men to pose as the guardian angel of womanliness whenever 
woman evinced a desire to strike out into new paths. But though 
she has acquired college degrees and wears starched fronts and very 
much abbreviated her skirts on occasion, she is still recognizable as a 
woman. 


The day is forever vanished when even a Labouchére can stay a 
change in the status of woman. It may be undesirable for English- 
men to make voters of their sisters, but some more convincing reason 
than prospective loss of womanliness must be presented to induce pro- 
gressive women to abandon the idea of taking a hand in the manage- 
ment ofjgovernment affairs. Women can no longer be scared back 
into the nursery with such a bugaboo. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


West or East-side promenade on Sunday 

A afternoons affords opportunity for the 
study, among many other things, of 

the difference between the gait assumed by 
young men and that affected by young women 
when they are conscious of their clothes and 
desirous of impressing the beholder with their 
superiority. A bright woman calls this Sun- 
day gait ‘‘ walking stylish,’” and that about 
expresses the intention of the promenaders. 
The girls’ idea of being smart is to move their 
shoulders and arms with every step, the result 
being a series of flappings that are absurd and 
awkward, and which, of course, annihilate 
grace. To this jerking about of the upper part 
of the body is usually added a mincing of the 
steps which makes the whole figure grotesque. 

«x 

The men promenaders, when they wish to 
appear especially elegant, adopt a swaggering 
gait that requires considerable space for its full 
display, as those who affect it sway the body 
from side to side in a most pronounced fash- 
ion. A young woman and her cavalier, out 
together for a Sunday saunter, in the full exer- 
cise of ‘* walking stylish,’’ afford as good an 
example as could be found of the ridiculous 
effect of pretentious vanity. 

* 
* * 

Those who openly deplore the crowding to 
the wall of the small dealer by the big depart- 
ment stores, never, in conversation, at least, 
say so much as a word in acknowledgment of 
the benefits that result to the consumer by 
reason of lessened price, more efficient ser- 
vice, saving of time and greater variety for 
selection due to the large capital which admits 
of enterprise in many directions. All the sym- 
pathy (in words) is lavished on the little shop- 
keeper whose livelihood is taken away. It 
is noticeable, however, when it comes to 
the practical affairs of life, that those who 
most fiercely condemn the department stores 
are among their most inveterate patrons. Un- 
mindful of the grocer and the butcher around 
the corner, these professed champions of the 
small shopkeeper hie them to the middle of 
the town where they order the family stores, 
gleeful over the three cents a pound saved on 
coffee and the eight cents saving on canned 
corn. They are not themselves willing to 
sympathize in cash with the small shop to the 
extent of even a beggarly three cents ona 
thirty-five cent purchase. Compassion ex- 
pressed only in words is so inexpensive. 

Par 

Poor Miss Florence Marryat !—why did she 
essay a book or, having essayed it, why did 
she publish it at this, for her, unpropitious 
time? Ordinarily a novel by Miss Marryat 
would have been received (or neglected) with 


VOGUE 


reference to itself alone; but now that the au- 
thor has announced herself as a literary coach, 
it was inevitable that anything she might write 
would be viewed in the light of her pretensions 
as a competent instructor for young writers. 
This is what has happened with her The 
Dreams That Stayed, and a lively reviewer in 
The Sketch, after suggesting as a fitting sub- 
title The Grammar That Went, goes on to 
quote from the interview with Miss Marryat, 
in which she set forth her plan for the training 
of writers : 

‘*For years past, as she has confided, she 
has been bored ‘almost to extinction’ by 
a legion of friends who, believing they can 
write, have brought their work to her ‘for 
examination and correction.” Her patience 
has at last run down ; she is tired of giving her 
friends piecemeal information ; she is going to 
put them to school, and ‘ provide instruc- 
tion’ for young writers. In the first place, 
by means of a ‘bogus newspaper,’ she will 
teach them ‘versatility of style’ ; next, by 
pointing to the transcendent merits of Mr. 
Hall Caine, she will instruct them in a ‘ mas- 
tery of detail” ; next, they will learn the dif- 
ficult art of ‘condensation’; from this they 
may go on to the acquisition of ‘how to car- 
penter a story." After that, ‘successful 
writers” may, if they choose, add to their 
names, ‘ Pupil of Miss Florence Marryat” ; 
but, of course, Miss Marryat ‘doesn’t 
suppose she could compel them to do 
so’; all she wants is ‘the occupation— 
and fees.’ *” 

After this the reviewer amuses. himself by 
culling errors of grammar, errors of fact, mixed 
metaphors, gross inelegancies and examples of 
the most- surprising ignorance of the mean- 
ing of ordinary words from Miss Marryat’s 
lately published novel, The Dreams That 
Stayed. A few of these enormities are quoted 
here : 

‘Sir Guy (page 4) was ‘sensitive of any 
allusion to his private affairs. ‘How the 
women do bother about etiquette !’ observed 
Lord Dailgarroch (page 100). ‘The 
Countess cannot understand that the unfor- 
tunate fellow would prefer to greet his lady- 
love when not surrounded by a cynosure of 
feminine eyes.” What on earth does Miss 
Marryat conceive a cynosure to be? 

‘¢Mary subsequently remarks that ‘there 
is not a person in all the world who I would 
stoop to” (page 285). And it is recorded on 
the same page that ‘her eyelashes were com- 
ing off and her complexion decidedly deterio- 
rating.’ Now were it? 

«« ¢ A sudden thought flashed across Madame 
de Leuville’s mind—something that had not 
entered it before—the glass bottle she had 
placed upon the table’ (page 240). But even 
this trepanning operation is capped by the 
amazing performances of Miss Stuart’s corpse. 
It seems (page 240) that Madame de Leuville 
‘understood the full extent of their calamity 
now. May had been unable to bear the grief 
and the shame together—she had taken her 
own life. She sank down on her knees by the 
bedside and groaned within herself.’ Mean- 
while the cook had been holding a ‘stereo- 
typed apron to her eyes.” *” 


* 

* * 
The excerpts as a whole are very amusing 
reading, but they and the comments of the 


reviewer are not likely to win pupils for Miss 
Marryat’s school for writers. 
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A SOCIAL STRUGGLE 


BY CHARLES F. NASH 


Ieutenant Guy Carrington was the idol 
iP of his post; handsome, talented and 
companionable, he had endeared him- 
self to all the officers and their wives, as well 
as to the enlisted men at Fort Wesley, and 
when he went away on a three months’ leave, 
there was a gap in the social ranks of the post 
that was felt by everybody there. 

When he had been gone about two months, 
there came a rumor to the Fort that Carrington 
was married. This news fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon all, but especially upon several of 
the senior officer's wives, who having mar- 
riageable daughters of their own considered it 
little less than a rank insult to them for Car- 
rington to marry in such a surreptitious man- 
ner, and they wisely averred that there must 
be some reason for his taking such a step. 

But it remained for Mrs. Renshaw, the 
Captain’s wife, to acquaint them with the 
crowning horror of all. It was at the regular 
meeting of the post sewing-circle that this 
terrible news was given out. Mrs. Renshaw 
was a full half hour late that evening, and 
when she did arrive she was almost breathless. 

‘* What do you think ?”’’ she exclaimed as 
soon as she entered the room. 

Naturally this was a question on which there 
was quite a difference of opinion, and the as- 
sembled ladies were unable to give her a de- 
cided answer, and everybody was on the qui 
vive, for Mrs. Renshaw was the purveyor of 
dainty bits of news and scandal for the post. 

** Guy Carrington has married the daughter 
of Corporal Wilson of the —th Infantry !"" 
said Mrs. Renshaw, slowly and impressively, 
as soon as she could command her voice. 

This announcement was so surprising that 
for an instant there was absolute silence in the 
room ; then, like a storm that has lulled for a 
while, only to break out in a fiercer gale, every 
woman essayed to speak at once, and the re- 
sult was a confusion of tongues to which that 
of the Tower of Babel was a mere nothing. 

Such exclamations as ‘* Shocking! Dread- 
ful! The idea!’ rose above the clatter, and 
it was full five minutes before order was re- 
stored ; then Mrs. Renshaw spoke : 

‘* Ladies,”’ she said, tragically, ‘if Guy 
Carrington brings his low-born wife to this 
post—and I for one believe he will do it for 
mere bravado—not one of us will call on her. 
We must cut her entirely and refuse to recog- 
nize her socially ; and perhaps Mr. Carrington 
will realize that even he cannot overstep the 
bounds of propriety.”’ 

Now Mrs. Renshaw was the daughter of 
an ex-congressman, ex-senator, ex-cabinet 
officer, and ex-almost-everything that lies 
within the grasp of a politician ; and as she 
had spent the greater part of her youth in 
Washington, she was considered an authority 
on all matters that pertained to social ethics. 
So her dictum was final, and the whole female 
contingent resolved to cut Mrs. Carrington 
dead. 

Time passed on, and Carrington returned 
to duty, bringing his bride with him. She was 
a tender little body, her father—a man of re- 
finement, though in the ranks—having given 
her all the advantages of a good education ; 
and it would have been a close observer that 
could have discovered anything of the ** com- 
mon herd’ about her. 

It was late in the evening when the bridal 

















couple arrived at the post, and Carrington 
drove directly to his quarters, which had been 
prepared for his reception by one of his brother 
officers. The next day Carrington met the 
people of the post, and the next day he noticed 
that nobody offered him any congratulations. 
He thought it strange, but said nothing. 

Nobody called on Mrs. Carrington that 
day, nor the next ; and so a week passed with 
no visitors to pay their respects to the? bride. 
She did not appear to notice the omission, for 
she had not been accustomed to very much so- 
ciety, and was satisfied to have her husband 
with her ; but Carrington, proud and sensitive, 
was cut to the quick, though he did not show 
it. By some means he discovered that Mrs. 
Renshaw was the leading spirit in this social 
boycott, and he determined to lead the cam- 
paign against her. 

One evening, about ten days after the return 
of Carrington, Mrs. Renshaw sat alone in her 
sitting room, when her servant brought ina 
card. She glanced at the name, ‘*‘ Guy Car- 
rington,’’ and told the maid to show the gen- 
tleman in. 

**Good evening, Mrs. Renshaw,’’ he said 
pleasantly, as he entered the room and shook 
her extended hand cordially. 

‘IT am glad to see you, Mr. Carrington,”’ 

-she answered, wondering what was the object 
of his visit, and resolving to show him no 
mercy if he asked for a cessation of hostilities. 

‘«The pleasure is mine, I assure you; I 
have been intending *. call ever since I re- 
turned,’” he continued, ** but have not had an 
opportunity.”” 

Mrs. Renshaw looked at the handsome man 
as he sat there so composedly talking to her, 
and her mind was still unsettled as to the ob- 
ject of his visit. 

‘*T trust you enjoyed your vacation,’” she 
said, scarcely knowing how to carry on a con- 
versation with him, but resolved not to men- 
tion that ** odious creature,”” his wife. 

‘<Immensely, thank you ; you know I am 
one of those fellows who always go in for hav- 
ing a good time, but I am glad to get back to 
the post again and meet my old friends ; I was 
quite overcome with ‘heimweh’ several 

. times.”” 

Still no mention of his wife ; what was the 
man driving at, she wondered. 

‘¢ I was hoping that I could find the Cap- 
tain at home ; I wanted to pay my respects to 
him,”’ continued Carrington. 

Now this was untrue, and Mrs. Renshaw 
knew it, for everybody at the post knew that 
the Captain had taken his daughters to the 
city, to be gone for several days. 

«The Captain has gone away for a visit,” 
she said, feeling at the same time that she was 
getting very nervous. 

«Ah, indeed! I am sorry. By the 
way, Mrs. Renshaw, did you ever meet a 
man by the name of Woodward ?”’ 

It had come at last! Now she knew why 
he had selected this time to call on her. Her 
face grew pale beneath its mask of rouge, and 
she felt a strange, suffocating sensation at her 
heart. With a strong effort she recovered her 
composure. 

“Woodward !"" she repeated in a musing 
tone, though her voice sounded strange and 
hollow to her ears, ‘¢I cannot recall it at pres- 
ent, Mr. Carrington, although it is possible I 
may have met such a man. Why do you 
ask ?”” 

‘Well, I met a man in Washington about 
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two years ago who called himselt Harvey 
W oodward ’ a slight gasping sound from 
Mrs. Renshaw interrupted him. ‘* What is 
the matter, Madam !"" he asked, looking curi- 
ously at her. 

“«‘ Nothing—I— it was the heat, I think—I 
felt a little faint ; pray goon with your story.”’ 

“I met this man at the club, and one night 
he came to me, rather the worse for liquor, and 
told me that he needed money. I gave him 
ten dollars, and he regaled me with a few 
anecdotes of his early days. In one of these 
stories he mentioned the name of Cicely 
Banker x 

*« For heaven's sake stop!’ 

Carrington looked at Mrs. Renshaw. She 
had risen from her chair and stood before him. 
Her face looked old, drawn, and haggard, 
and the tears were running down her cheeks, 
making furrows in the paint that disfigured 
her features. 

‘I know what you are about to say; I 
thought that man was dead and buried long 
ago. What do you want of me, Guy Car- 
rington, that you come to me and rake up the 
dead secrets of my past?” 

‘* I beg pardon, Mrs. Renshaw,”’ said Car- 
rington, gently, ‘I did not intend to stir you 
up in this manner. You have asked me what 
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I want of you ; I will tell you : in my quarters 
is a litthke woman who has taken my name and 
promised to share all my joys and sorrows. I 
brought her here ten days ago, and have been 
waiting patiently for my kind friends to call 
on her, but in vain. I heard to-day that you 
had instigated this feeling against my wife be- 
cause she was not your equal socially, and I 
have come to you to demand social recogni- 
tion for her. I say demand, for I have in my 
possession certain letters which I bought from 
Harvey Woodward to save Cicely Banker 
from embarassment and disgrace, and if my 
wife is not recognized socially by the officers 
of this post and their wives I shall put these 
letters in the hands of Captain Renshaw, with 
a history of the means by which they came 
into my possession.”’ 

‘«¢ You would blackmail me, then?”’ said 
Mrs. Renshaw, unable even in her distress to 
resist a little sarcasm. 

‘* Yes, blackmail—call it that if you like ; 
but I would do more to save my wife one 
single hour of sadness. It may seem dishon- 
orable to you, and I can assure you that I feel 
the dishonor very keenly myself, but there are 
circumstances under which it becomes neces- 
sary for a man to throw aside any consideration 
for his own feelings that may hinder him from 
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HER NEW DRIVING TOGS 


doing an act of justice; and this is one of those 
occasions.”’ 

‘«*Wiat am I to do?’’ cried Mrs. Ren- 
shaw, helplessly. «I don’t know how to go 
about it. I have put myself in such a  posi- 
tion that to withdraw now will be to resign all 
my social prestige.”’ 

“TI have nothing to do with that,”” returned 
Carrington, coldly, ‘*you have brought this 


, 


thing upon yourself, and you must get out of 


it as gracefully as you can. I will give you 
my ultimatum : if, by to-morrow night, you 
and several of the ladies of this post have 
called upon Mrs. Carrington, and extended to 
her the courtesies of Fort Wesley, you shall re- 
ceive a package of letters and my solemn as- 
surance, on my honor as an officer and a gen- 
tleman, that I will never again refer to this 
matter, directly or indirectly. If no such 
move is made by you and your friends I shall 
hand this package to Captain Renshaw, be the 
consequences what they may ; and now I have 
the honor to bid you good evening,”’ and with 
these words Carrington withdrew, leaving 
Mrs. Renshaw in a condition bordering upon 
hysteria. 

Late the next evening Carrington returned 


home to find his wife in a flutter of excitement. 

‘« Guy,”” she said, in a tone that showed her 
delight, and she held up to his gaze halfa 
dozen or more visiting cards, ‘* Mrs. Ren- 
shaw and Mrs. Tyler and several of the other 
ladies called on me to-day, and they said you 
were to be congratulated on having such a nice 
little wife, and Mrs. Renshaw gave me an in- 
vitation to her daughter's birthday party. 
Wasn't that nice of her?”” 

‘¢ Very,’’ responded Carrington, dryly, and 
he took his wife in his arms and kissed her 
fondly. 

About ten o'clock that night a messenger 
brought Mrs. Renshaw a sealed package, 
‘*With Lieutenant Carrington’s compli- 
ments.”’ She took it eagerly and went to her 
bed-room, where she locked herself in and ex- 
amined the contents of the package with care. 
It was a parcel of old letters, carefully pre- 
served. When she had finished looking at 
them she put them in the grate, where a glowing 
fire was burning, and they caught in a flash. 

When the last vestige of the paper had dis- 
appeared up the chimney, the poor woman fell 
on her knees at her bedside and breathed a 
prayer of thanksgiving. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Ir William Francis Cleaver Robinson, 
os brother of Lord Rosmead, has for the 
past thirty-three years been acting as 
Governor for a large number of English colo- 
nies from the Falkland Islands to Australia, 
and in every one of his appointments met with 
brilliant success. His talent for music monop- 
olizes one-half of his life ; and it has been said 
of him, a paraphrase of what was said of Lord 
Beaconsfield, that he is ** the greatest Gover- 
nor who was ever a musician, and the greatest 
musician who was ever a Governor.”” Over 
one hundred thousand copies of his song, 
Remember Me No More, have been sold in 
Australia ; while I Love Thee So, Severed, 
Thou Art My Soul, are scarcely less popular. 
Sir William F. C. Robinson is just now put- 
ting the finishing touches to his opera, The 
Nut-Brown Maid. 


The immense new hotel about to be built 
in Paris is to be called the Elysée Palace 
Hotel. It is to be a splerdid Renaissance 
edifice, and is to cover the grounds once oc- 
cupied by the Duc de Morny’s hotel in the 
brilliant days of the Second Empire—a space 
on the Champs Elysées within view of the 
Arc de Triomphe, with three sides on the rue 
de Bassano, rue Vernet and rue de Galilée. 
Separate entrances will be arranged for roy- 
alty, travelers with luggage and ordinary vis- 
itors. A great feature is to be made of the 
restaurant (two hundred feet in length), where 
a first-rank orchestra will play during lunch 
and dinner. The fumoir, or smoking-room, 
is to occupy the corner commanding the finest 
view of the Champs Elysées, and a great num- 
ber of the suites or private rooms on the upper 
floors are to be ‘‘self-contained.’’ It is ex- 
pected that the new Elysée will be completed 
and opened by the autumn of next year, so 
that it will be in full swing before 1900 brings 
in its train the great Paris Exposition, which 
is to usher in the twentieth.century. 


Miss Isabella Blackwood, the daughter of 
the founder of the famous Edinburgh publish- 
ing house, who died very recently, was a very 
clever woman, an admirable conversationalist, 
whose literary criticisms were always bright and 
shrewd. Miss Blackwood could tell some good 
stories of Samuel Warren, all of whose works 
were published by her father and brother, and 
had many interesting reminiscences of Scott, 
Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, Jaffrey, Cockburn, 
and other Edinburgh celebrities of her earlier 
days. 


The Tennyson Memorial which will be 
erected close to the verge of the cliff on the 
downs near Farringford, Isle of Wight, will 
be a prominent object from the Channel. In 
July or August next the Princess Beatrice 
will unveil the monument. 


Baron de Hirsch’s valuable collection of 
pictures from Bath House were sold off at 
Christie’s on the 6th of February last. Among 
them were some fine works of the Dutch 
school, and portraits by Van Dyck, Vanloo, 
Romney and Gainsborough. Portrait of a 
Boy, by Van Dyck, brought sixteen hundred 
guineas ; Portrait of Lord Mulgrave, by Gains- 
borough, seven hundred guineas. 


A suggested order of She-chivalry, to be 
endowed with the right to use the coveted 














title of ** Lady,’” has come to the front by a 
demand from the ‘* Sexual Equality’’ propa- 
gandists formulated on their behalf in an 
English weekly paper. The new Knightesses 
are to be lady authors, artists, musicians and 
leaders of philanthropic work. The acolade 
will presumably be administered with a fan 
instead of a sword, says the London World, 
and it contemplates with horror the jealousies 
and heart-burnings to be entailed on ¢¢ lady 
authors-artists,"* and so forth, by the process 
of selection. 


In spite of the great secrecy maintained con- 
cerning all matters at the Winter Palace, 
alarming rumors are afloat that the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia are the victims of slow 
poisoning. The dismissal of a cook is re- 
sponsible, in a measure, for this report. Cer- 
tainly the Czar has suffered from attacks of 
giddiness of late, which are thought to be the 
result of a blow on the head received in Japan 
some years ago while traveling, when he was 
attacked by a fanatic. An osseous growth 
has appeared on his head, and Dr. Bergmann 
has been summoned to St. Petersburg to 
prevent by operation any extension of the 
excrescence. 


The west wing of the hotel at Cimiez, which 
is to be occupied by the Queen in March and 
April, has one hundred and forty rooms in it. 
There are glorious views of both sea and land 
from the windows, and outside the Queen's 
apartment there is a fine wide balcony where, 
on pleasant mornings, breakfast is to be served 
under an awning. The Queen's rooms, to- 
gether with those of Lady Southampton, who 
will be in waiting, are on the first floor. 
Princess Beatrice and her children will occupy 
the second story, and the suite and servants are 
to be on the third. The Indian servants have 
special arrangements made for them. The 
Queen's rooms are sumptuously decorated with 
furniture brought from London, but the 
Queen’s bed, easy-chair, footstool, with a few 
other personal effects, along with plate, linen, 
glass and china, is to be sent on from Wind- 
sor. There isa lift outside of the Queen's 
apartments running down to the entrance hall, 
and another one has been made to work be- 
tween the hotel and the Anglican Church, 
which is just below. So that if the Queen 
wishes to attend service she will have no steps 
to encounter. The royal apartments include 
also a vast reception room decorated in white 
and gold, a large dining-room, richly fur- 
nished in red velvet on the Elizabethan lines, 
and a Louis Seize drawing-room in blue silk, 
with a fawn-colored carpet. This is the 
room the Queen will sit in after luncheon and 
in the evenings. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. e., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappointment and 
delay. : 


VOGUE 


ART INTEREST 


FRENCH DISQUIETUDE ABOUT ART MATTERS— 
THE SENDING OF GOBELIN TAPESTRIES TO 
MADAGASCAR, THEIR IGNOMINIOUS TAK- 
ING OFF—THE TAPESTRIES AFTER ALL 
DO NOT, HOWEVER, TOUCH THE 
HIGH WATER MARK OF ART 
ACHIEVEMENT——LUNACY AND 
ITS KINSHIP TO ARTISTIC 
IMAGINATION—A GRUE- 
SOME EXHIBIT 


Ome of the Parisian journals have been 
S sounding what their confréres call a 
‘¢cry of alarm"’ over the discovery that 
certain old golden tapestries have been sent off 
to Madagascar to decorate the palace of the 
Resident, as well as that of the Queen Rana- 
valo. This has naturally brought up the 
general, ancient, but ever-burning subject of 
the ‘preservation of the national art treas- 
ures,’’ and, incidentally, the scandalous and 
sacrilegious treatment of the old paintings in 
the national galleries by their sworn custodians, 
under pretence of ‘* restoration."’ It is a tra- 
dition in the Louvre that Monsieur Chapius, 
the varnisher-restorer of the Museum, walks 
through the galleries every Monday morning, 
and, without witnesses, uncontrolled, without 
anyone daring to remonstrate, designates his 
unoffending victims on the walls. They are 
forthwith dragged from their niches, dumbly 
shrieking as it were, hauled off to the place of 
torment ; ‘they are washed, they are rubbed, 
they are revarnished, and with what zest ! °’ 
The expatriation, or ‘‘destruction’’ as it 
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factory, by those who founded by their master- 
pieces its universal renown ; it is particularly 
a superb Gobelin representing the Family of 
Darius imploring the clemency of Alexander, 
which has been shipped off to Tananarivo, 
rolled up like a thirteen-sou straw mat, among 
poultry baskets or the Lord knows what !*° 
And he inquires, sarcastically, why the admin- 
istration does not send off some of the treas- 
ures of the Louvre to adorn these Malagash 
barracks, as, for instance, the Venus of Milo 
which would “represent well enough our beau- 
tiful colonial civil administration, which, as 
every one knows, has no arms.’’ And still 
further revelations of official turpitude in these 
matters are darkly promised, as soon as they 
are discovered. 

In this country where we have no ‘¢ national 
art treasures*’ to speak of, and are rather dis- 
posed to view with disrespect those we have, 
we are thereby enabled to take a more dis- 
passionate point of view, and perceive that a 
good deal of this esthetic chauvinism is fetich 
worship. The methods and traditions of few 
art manufactures have been more open to crit- 
icism than those of the French official tapes- 
tries, both at home and abroad, both in the at- 
tempt to make literal reproductions of such 
themes as Le Brun’s mannered and pompous 
composition, or the modern reproductions at 
Beauvais of equally inappropriate easel pic- 
tures. The historical value of these ‘¢ old car- 
pets*’ is, of course, unassailable. Perhaps a 
little more alertness on this score would be 
profitable to us, as it is unpleasant to read in 
the last annual report of the trustees of the 
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CHILDREN’S PARTY SIDE LIGHTS 


( Beginning early ) 


is called, of the old Gobelins was first adver- 
tised in the Temps, and the Messieurs Betsy 
in The France definitely announced the in- 
credible, stupefying fact of their shipment to 
Tananarivo. One of the functionaries of the 
Garde-Meuble National, being interviewed, 
replied nonchalantly, ‘Oh, yes, we sent down 
there to complete that decoration, some old 
carpets.”” These old carpets, says Monsieur 
Betsy, were “quite simply pieces borrowed 
from the admirable suites of the Gobelin tapes- 
tries, executed by the first artists of our manu- 
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Metropolitan Museum that ‘‘tenders of val- 
uable and desirable works of art are constantly 
being declined for lack of funds."’ 
Munkacsy’s reported hopeless insanity, 
brought about by spinal paralysis, recalls the 
familiar friendliness of relation supposed to ex- 
ist between artistic imagination and lunacy. 
In the Ville-Evrard Asylum in Paris, where 
most of the patients are said to have been 
painters or designers, there was recently or- 
ganized an exhibition of their works, which 


(Continued on page 154) 
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(Continued from page 151) 
excited great interest among the unfortunate 
contributors, and is said to have been very ben- 
eficial to them. But there is an uncomfortable 
grotesqueness in the idea, and the exhibition 
must have been disquieting to see. 





% 
HER CADDIE 
- Love her ruddy curls, 
Up I Her blue eyes’ frank frivolity, 
| Bes The row of perfect pearls, 
| That light her laughter’s jollity, 
i The Tam o’ Shanter sideways tilted, 
ir « Her short plaid skirt so coyly kilted. 
Me I follow in her train, 
K With putter, cleek and brassy. 
net In sun, and wind, and rain, 
i - I tee the winsome lassie. 
For though I look a little laddie, 
I’m man enough to be her caddie. 
; I love her slow address, 
aps Her club’s uncertain wobbles. 
I love to see her press, 
' I love her putts and gobbles. 


And when she cannot find her ball, 
And smiles, I love her best of all. 


in You may deride my youth, 
Pe. My freckles and my brevity. 
I tip my nose at truth, 
And snap my thumbs at levity. 
For when my beauty dons her plaidie, 
b I’m man enough to be her caddie. 
m Ann Devoore. 
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THE TAILOR WITH IDEAS OUTSIDE OF SYSTEMS 
—NEW VARIETY OF COVERT CLOTH, SHOW- 


r ING ACCENTUATED CORD—ISLE OF HARRIS 
et 
oh : STUFFS — DRIVING COAT, PALETOT 
Hi MODEL—WAISTCOAT MATERIALS FOR 


GOLF, CYCLING, RIDING FOR 
WEAR WITH PRINCE ALBERTS— 
THE FANCY WAISTCOAT AS A 
i* LABEL—GOLF AND CYCLING 
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‘te SUITS TO BE STRONGLY 
{ 

{ DIFFERENTIATED 


4 Spent quite a pleasant hour or two the 
; I other day with my new tailor. He is a 
" man who looks at clothes as Bonheur 
i} looks at a horse, or Kipling looks at a steam- 

ship. He has the faculty of seeing the possi- 

bilities of his art without floundering about and 
¥ permitting his originality to be hampered by a 
lot of stiff precedents and old-fogyish ideas on 
systems. You know every tailor has a system 
—and he swears by it. If your suit does not 
fit, he will tell you that is impossible, for his 
system says it does fit. 

Now the intelligent tailor takes a man up 
and looks him over. Then he measures him. 
After that he studies his man for effect ; then 
he puts clothes on him. It is not every tailor 
who can puta suit of clothes on a man so that 
the man will fit the clothes. It does not make 
much difference whether the clothes fit the 
man, for they may be extremely unbecoming. 
So your artist-tailor molds his subject into 
cloth and turns out a perfectly dressed man. 

This new tailor of mine took me over to his 
tables, and showed me a lot of new suitings. 
I found a covert cloth in an accentuated cord 
—a rather new fabric and tough-looking. 
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When made up it shows a diagonal covert. 
This stuff is made up into top coats as well as 
coverts. But I have no use for top coats. 
They have a certain suburban look that be- 
speaks the poor commuter and all that sort of 
thing. 

The covert the man showed me was almost 
a saddle coat. It had a loose, full back that 
hung straight from the shoulders. The strap 
seams were broad and manly. The lapels 
were deep and pointed rather sharply. The 
collar was quite wide. The pockets had great 
flaps, and gave the coat a horsey look that 
made it fashionable. 

The new suitings, those rugged, coarse, 
honest, Isle of Harris stuffs, are in effects that 
would drive a man to extravagance. I should 
like to have about five of these suits for the 
summer. Imagine a soft, pliable, light fabric 
with a fine slate-like ground in delicate diago- 
nal lines, overplaided with a darker slate or 
chromatic mottling with a light, unnoticeable 
green as the predominating shade. Then the 
grays, and the black and white plaids, and the 
rich brown plaids—why, one could never stop 
ordering suits from such a collection. 

In a few days we shall all be at the horses 
and wheels again. A driving coat is now a 
necessity. One that I like is a strapped pale- 
tot with big pearl buttons. It is double- 
breasted, fits snug, and has a military waist. 
You know the military tailors in England have 
a way of cutting uniform coats that makes a 
man look short-waisted and broad-shouldered. 
This paletot is cut after this model. It has 
the smart, military set. The skirts are long 
and snug. ‘The pockets are inserted below 
the waist on the slant. 

The tailors on the avenue are still agitating 
fancy waistcoats. They have brought out 
special vests for golf, wheeling, riding, driving, 
business and full dress. For golf and cycling 
the cloths used are rather loud flannels. 
These fabrics are made up into single-breasted 
waistcoats with large oval or round bone but- 
tons and flap pockets. The riding waistcoat 
is made single-breasted, of buff or scarlet 
cloth. The formal waistcoats for wear with 
the Albert coat are made of fine silk Bedford 
cord, overshot with wee silk dots of blue or 
bright self tones on buff. Worsteds are also 
used, the favorite shades being cadet, slate and 
tan. The dinner waistcoat for evening is 
made of white cotton stuffs with minute over- 
shot effects in bright silk. These waistcoats 
are double-breasted. For full dress white 
silk Bedfords, and white piqués cut double- 
breasted are shown. Now I am going to be 
conservative on this fancy waistcoat business, 
because I hate to overdress. The man who 
indulges in all these fancy innovations is liable 
to shock his friends. The tailor told me that 
fancy waistcoats were introduced in order to 
distinguish gentlemen from servants in evening 
dress. How silly. I have very little respect 
for the man who poses as a gentleman who 
cannot assert his position and be sure of it 
without being labeled. Whether you can be 
a gentleman, or whether you are one or not is 
not a question of clothes but of mothers and 
fathers. 

A new pair of riding breeches have just 
come in from the tailor’s. They are made of 
linen homespun of a gray and black random 
diagonal line and are close fitting about the 
waist and loose down to the knee cap. They 
button down the front of the leg just outside 
of the bone under the knee cap. They have 
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old-fashioned broad full fronts. We wear 
leggins of buckskin or leather with these. 
The coat is made of homespun and is a double- 
breasted cutaway sack with pockets. 

We are going to draw a very full distinc- 
tion between golf and cycle suits this sum- 
mer. Let me tell you about it : 

Golf knickers will have quarter-cuffs of box 
cloth closing with four or five buttons. Cycle 
knickers will not have quarter cuffs, but a strap 
and buckle at the knee. This is a very fine 
distinction indeed—-so fine that I shall not live 
up to it myself; to tell you the truth I like 
quarter-cuffs and turn-over top golf hose so 
much that I purpose to stick to them. I 
don’t think that one should ever discard a gar- 
ment until it is absurdly pass¢—if it is becom- 
ing. What suits you makes you, and in 
dress you and your clothes must be on harmo- 
nious terms. 








RED THE DOMINATING COLOR IN MILLINERY 
—TENTATIVE STYLES—GAUZE RIBBONS 
—THE SKIRT AND ITS DECORA- 
TION——GRENADINES—-BLACK 
CHANTILLY DINNER 
GOWN 


E may not hear the song of the turtle 
\ | to warn us spring has come ; but the 
shop window telleth the tale and 
pretty spring hats confirm it. By-and-bye the 
parks, as Heber sang, will unlock their flow- 
ers to paint the laughing soil, and dear woman 
will wend her way through our streets, bearing 
gardens on her head and branches in her hands 
of lilac and pansies bright, violets, roses and 
pinks, for the street corners will be crowded 
with vendors whom it were cruel to pass. 


THE NOTE OF RED—MILLINERY 


New dress materials are aglow with color, 
and of flowers there is great abundance. In 
millinery red is to be the novelty, and gerani- 
ums, in all their gamut of reds, the smartest 
flower. Camelias, so long neglected, and 
orchids are the newest additions to the spring 
list——especially the small starry orchids in 
mauve and in green and white, while red and 
pure white camelias will undoubtedly be the 
sign of ultra smartness wherever seen. It has 
been many long years since our hats have been 
decked with red roses and red ribbons; nor 
does it seem the color rightly chosen for blis- 
tering sun and torrid days. But roses are not 
all red, and flowers are many ; so our choice 
is free from barriers. Nor—in spite of roses 
being again much to the fore, in honor of the 
Queen's year and her love for them—will 
there be fewer pansies, lilies-of-the-valley, 
pinks, hyacinths, gardenias, mingled with 
abundance of foliage, to insure the loveliest of 
millinery creations. While no one pretends 
that the ultra-smart Paris hat has reached our 
shores—for we all know, if we are posted on 
Paris customs, that the choicest models, the 
real inspirations are reserved for the brilliant 
assemblages at the Spring Races—at Chan- 
tilly, at Auteuil and Longchamps—where, 
except at the Grand Prix de Paris, can such a 
gathering of exquisitely dressed women be seen 
all the world over? The English Derby is a 
fine sight, to be sure; but it is quite eclipsed 
by the finer one across the channel. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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The hats we now see are suggestive, tenta- 
tive, and so far are more attractively trimmed 
than were those very early ones of last year, 
sent out to try public fancy ; which is an as- 
surance that later on they will be more charm- 
ing still when their early exaggerations are 
toned down. That the crowns, of toques 
should become less clumsy no one could re- 
gret, for the straw hat crowns, when they are 
not absurdly diminutive, are of a size which 
can hardly bear as much enlargement by trim- 
ming as in some instances given to them. 
Ruchings and quillings to fill out space to the 
edge of the brim, and wreaths of foliage or 
flowers, repeat last years models. The brims 
of hats are not so wide and look all the better 
for that. The dress toque is to have gossamer 
foundations of both tulle and lace, but the 
newest touch will be mousseline de soie which 
for millinery use resembles more the soft qual- 
ity of chiffon, yet has the body of mousseline 
de soie and its capacity to resist rumpling and 
stand atmospheric changes. 

Small flowers are again to be used to cover 
toques, always a pretty fancy ; for example, a 
geranium toque, with the varied shades of red 
or pink, or mingled varieties, with the left side 
smartly aigretted, would always be a ‘¢ perfect 
love.’” There are violets, cyclamens, button 
roses, forget-me-nots to choose from, with 
their beautiful foliage, which if nature makes 
unweildy, art interposes and fits it for the oc- 
casion, 


RIBBON’ IN CONTRAST WITH THE 
OPAQUE VARIETY 


GAUZE 


Gauze ribbons never can take the place of 
the opaque silk ones. Yet it must be con- 
fessed they are turned out this season in better 
form than ever before, because of the addition 
of silk or satin stripes or plaidings. But if one 
wants an expressive bow, as full of character as 
some faces, never expect to find it in a gauze 
ribbon—it lacks responsiveness: Yet we shall 
see pretty uses of these ribbons, pretty rosettes, 
quillings and loopings on gowns and hats, 
and their light summery quality has much at- 
traction ; but when we wish to be bowed and 
sashed in a way that will speak volumes for 
our smartness, we must depend entirely on our 
rich silk ribbons—and, by the way, it is plain 
moiré ribbons are the favorites, as they have 
been on all the chic ball gowns of the winter. 


SKIRTS 


The ‘little word*’ from Paris, 4 propos 
of gown fashions, confides to Vogue’s She 
that her spring skirts are to be short for the 
street, much longer for indoor occasions, that 
if tailor-made of spring woolens they are much 
narrower than the dressmaker’s skirt though in 
both cases there is less width and an absence 
of rustling taffeta linings—rather the use of soft 
broché silks in their place, rendering the effect 
of clinging drapery more pronounced. New 
skirts wherever possible are to hang separately 
from the under lining. As nearly all the new 
materials are transparent, this rule will be quite 
general. For all thin fabrics the trimming of 
skirts may be put down to sun-plaiting which 
has been mentioned earlier as extremely fash- 
ionable, flouncing, tucking, ruching and nar- 
row plaiting in ruffles and puffing in hoops. 
Sun-plaiting may start from the waist line, 
whenever the figure is not corpulent ; but any 
tendency in that direction requires the plaiting 
to begin from the hip line, various devices of 
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bodice or trimming of skirt assisting that ob- 
ject. Gathers and box-plaiting are both used 
to mount skirts, the latter for heavy materials 
and then plaits only at the back, the rest of 
the figure glove-fitting to perfection. 


CACHEMIRE 


Cachemires, so long heralded in this paper, 
have at last arrived, and they are to be seen in 
the loveliest shade for out and indoor wear. 
They are to be built up smartly with braidings, 
and the skirts are charming when sun-plaited, 
while vests and collars of poplin or silk afford 
pretty affects. In the matter of sleeves they 
all fit the arm closely, and show a perceptible 
decrease of upper drapery. As for tailor- 
sleeves, they show barely any. Quite the 
newest sleeve is the lace one, for full-dress, 
indoor gowns especially, and the black chan- 
tilly sleeve mentioned emphatically in a former 
is decidedly the ultra smart one. 


BODICES 


Bodices show a disposition to remain round 
and belted, while foulards and thin gowns of 
that character have belts of the dress material. 
Blouse bodices retain the high belts we are ac- 
customed to. Waists are usually tucked or 
plaited when the material is transparent, and 
fastened at the side as nearly all bodices are. 
Boléros are as fashionable as ever, having out- 
lived the death blow of being taken up by the 
masses. Their success les in their artistic 
possibilities, and the luxurious treatment they 
are adapted for. So far no very great change 
in neck dressing. ‘There are ruffs and half 
ruffs, tabs, etc., in laces and gauzes. Revers 
are less used, jabots taking their place, and 
not only built of laces, but of sheerest lawns 
hemstitched or lace-trimmed. 


FULL DRESS MATERIALS 


Full dress fabrics among the newest silk 
grenadines, crépe de chines, tissues, plain or 
broché gauze as well as baréges and silk organ- 
dies have their bodices most elaborately treated 
with real lace incrustations. This mode has 
prevailed for two seasons, giving proof that 
nothing more exquisite is possible; but the 
obligation of using real laces is a further 
charm. Finest needlework and edgings are 
again to obtain favor on muslins and lawns, 
and all pretty house frocks for morning wear. 

Red is not only the smart note of color 
for hats and bonnets, but is to find its way on 
gown trimming, and in some gown materials. 
Black lace is much used over coral and red 
silks for evening gowns or parts of bodices. 
Cardinal and Flamingo red velvet is to be seen 
in belts, chokers, bows, etc. 


CORAL SILK UNDER BLACK CHANTILLY 


A charming example of a black Chantilly 
dinner gown built over coral silk is composed 
entirely of lace flouncing about eighteen 
inches wide. The skirt of coral merveilleux 
satin was not more than three yards and a 
half wide, its length touching the floor with 
ease. Superposed were four Chantilly flounces, 
the lower one quite fully gathered except 
across the front, the second one had its gathers 
less forward, the third no fulness hardly until 
past the hip line, while the fourth was gathered 
only in the middle of the back, consequently 
the lines of the figure were maintained per- 
fectly. The tight-fitting satin bodice was 
half low and straight across. The flounce 
lace was used for drapery, a graceful easy one, 
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the sides framed in by a jetted lace band over 
black which passed over both shoulders in 
front, keeping in with the slight blouse effect 
of the lace, but in the back going straight 
across the neck. In front on the outer edge 
of this band were two rows of gathered lace. 
The sleeves were of Chantilly tight to the arm 
with scant drapery at the top and lined with 
coral satin. A belt of black satin fastening at 
the side, had a pretty cluster of shaded red 
roses a little toward the left. Where red is 
becoming no prettier gown could be worn. 





THE STORY OF A CON- 


TRALTO 
BY EMILY GUILLON FULLER 


Mong others in my native village of 
Sherboro, whose history was some- 
what unusual, was a dear friend of 

mine. Her story is worth telling, I think, 
because of the dénouement rather than the 
moral, if there be any moral, to this tale. The 
unusual incident occurred fifteen years ago, 
and I read the sequel in the late newspapers. 

Emma Fairfax was her name. Have you 
ever observed how many singers of renown 
bear the name of Emma? Well, Emma was 
not a great singer yet, but she was to be. 
She possessed all the requirements, a lovely 
face and figure, and a charming manner. She 
had a voice, too. 

She had always sung. At this time she was 
seventeen and betrothed to Melton Wyman, 
whom she loved with all her heart. Hers was 
the real, old-fashioned brand of love—so she 
thought—and I who knew her well am cer- 
tain that she was not mistaken in thinking so. 
His passion bore the same stamp, and of course 
was also genuine, but there was no ingredient 
of unselfishness in it. 

Wyman was twenty-one, and was reading 
law in an office in Sherboro. Two years 
would be required to complete his studies, and 
then he and Emma were to be married. 

She would graduate in another year. After 
that she would support herself by teaching 
until she married ; for she was an orphan, at 
present quite dependent upon an uncle and 
aunt with whom she lived. These were their 
plans at seventeen and twenty-one. 

And now started the train of circumstances 
that was to upset these plans. An old sing- 
ing-master came to Sherboro to end his days 
in peace. He heard Emma sing, and then, 
alas! his plans also were overturned. 

He implored her to become his pupil, and for 
a year he trained that wonderful voice in the 
way in which it should go, ever holding out to 
Emma the most glowing encouragement. He 
urged her to go to Paris to study ; but she had 
no money. More than that, she couldn't 
leave Melton. Nor would Melton have per- 
mitted herto do so. He visited the singing- 
master, and expressed himself in unmistakable 
terms as to what he thought of a man, old 
enough to know better, endeavoring to sepa- 
rate a betrothed couple by placing an unpro- 
tected girl upon the stage. ‘Had the sing- 
ing-master no conception of love ? ** 

The singing-master trembled—not with 
fear. ‘*But that God-given voice, my dear 
young man! A contralto of that quality is 
not created twice in a hundred years! Wait, 
wait ; can you young people never wait ?”” 

*«¢Young people! I am _ twenty-two, 
she eighteen. In a short time we shall be 














able to marry, and I won't have stage notions 
put into my future wife’s head !"" 

He stalked from the room, and called upon 
Emma to give her the same instructions. She 
replied sweetly and was unusually affectionate, 
so grateful was she for his loving interest in her. 





The singing-master made his will after 
Melton’s visit, and the next day he died— 
suddenly. 

The will was iron clad, and gave Emma a 
thousand dollars a year for five years, upon 
condition that she used it for the purpose of 
cultivating her voice and then sang in public 
not less than a year. This provision showed 
that the singing-master was not without guile. 
He thought that if Emma had even a small 
taste of public life and applause she would 
never become the wife of Melton Wyman. 
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The five thousand dollars was his entire for- 
tune. The will further required that the five 
years of study be spent abroad, and that she 
should go at once. 


MODELS FOR BODICES AND SHORT BRAIDED JACKETS 
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Emma was wild to accept the money and 
conditions ; but there was Melton to be con- 
sidered. When she told him of her good for- 
tune she could not hide her enthusiasm. 

‘¢ Of course, it would postpone our marriage 
a long time,’’ she said, wistfully ; ‘* but it 
would be a fine thing to go abroad and study, 
study, study! Ah! I should enjoy it, Mel- 
ton dear, and I believe I should succeed.”’ 

‘¢ You'd never think of me after you left 
the shore. I know how it turns out with these 
stage-struck girls,’’ said Melton, savagely. 

The upshot of the matter was the usual 
lovers’ quarrel, during which Melton, in his 
selfish rage, ended the engagement. 

Emma was heart-broken—so she thought ; 
but the five years spent in unremitting study 
left her little leisure to grieve over it. She 
made her début in Paris and was successful, as 
she had predicted. 

Melton Wyman regretted his lost love as 
deeply as he was capable of doing, and he also 
remained true to it all those six years. 

When Emma sang an engagement in grand 
opera in New York, Melton, who was now 
practising law in that city, was her constant 





visitor. His loyve—such as it was—had not 
died, and if Emma's had, it was revived, and 
he gained his old ascendancy over her. 


*¢ Revived love is tenderest of all !”’ 


She promised to retire from the stage for- 
ever, and become his wife. She discovered 
that she couldn’t live without him (and she 
was twenty-six! ), and Melton’s ideas of a 
wife’s duty were so strict that the woman who 
became his wife could not remain before the 
public. His joy in robbing the stage of Emma 
was almost as deep as his delight in winning 
her. 

So they were married, because she couldn't 
live without him—as she thought. The mar- 
riage occurred fifteen years ago, and she is 
now forty-one, and the mother of five bright 
children, of whom she will have all the care in 
future —their father having recently eloped with 
their governess, and not leaving sufficient money 
behind him to employ another. 

So the late newspapers stated. 
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SHOPPING BAG 


A shopping bag has come to be an indis- 
pensable pendent tothe belt of every tailor- 
made gown. In a morning’s shopping tour, 
one is pleased to see such very beautiful ones, 
and to note that veritable antique clasps give 





us a pleasureable surprise now and then, while 
we constantly see vieux modernes, some of 
them very well executed. Clasps in gold and 
silver—genuine copies of sixteenth century 
treasures—are, however, quite uncommon. 
Russian enameled gold work tells with effect 
on all bag-clasps, especially when mounted in 
colored suédes to match one’s gown. Very 





BOB——BOSTON TERRIER, OWNED BY MR. DWIGHT 
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smart are those built of snake, shark, elephant 
or monkey skins, mounted in gold or silver, 
with portemonnaies, card-cases, note and visit- 
ing books en suite. These are altogether a 
delightful acquisition, and one which no 
woman who can, should deny herself. There 
is a charm in having things of necessity made 
beautiful and luxurious, and much enjoyment 
in expending one’s money for them. When 
one can be fine in any direction, say in the 
possession of clothes, it becomes such women 
to be fine throughout, even to their most 
commonplace needs. 


FOR SPRING 








THE SHIRT-WAIST 
TAILOR-MADE AND READY-MADE 


His is so important a feature of one’s 
ail-the-year-round outfit that it is 
probably with a view to renewal and 

addition only that one turns to see the newest 
facon at this season of preparation for warm 
weather, The first item of importance is the 
great difference in price between the two— 
the tailor-made and the ready-made. 

The fit is, of course, much more satisfac- 
tory in the former, and by no means a matter 
of small moment is the superiority of the 
quality and the selection of the fabric 
employed. 

The shirtings seen at the tailors are always 
novel, and not to be duplicated in the shops. 
French batiste, cheviot, and Scotch zephyrs 
are the popular cottons, while in linen and 
silk one sees a novel and very stylish fabric 
at somewhat lower cost, but nothing on the 
whole daintier or more satisfactory than the 
silk pure and in such exquisite colors and 
designs. 

At the leading tailor in town, as regards 
the making of women’s shirt-waists, the price 
for cotton shirts is $39 per half-dozen. 
On the first order one must take the six or 
none at all, unless one prefers one silk shirt 
and three cotton ones at the same price. 
The silk ones are $18.50 each, and two must 
be taken on the original order. After that, 
having one’s pattern, the shirts may be pur- 
chased one atatime. The make of these 





cotton shirts is very simple, and very dis- 
tingué. They are shirred at the shoulder in 
front, and at the back there is a yoke of very 
sharp pointed cut. The sleeves are very 
moderate of size and slightly gathered into 
the short, straight cuff. He started and 
maintained the fashion of leaving these cotton 
shirts negligé at the waist—instead of gather- 
ing them into a band—they launder better 
and are less liable to tear in the process. It 
requires great care to properly arrange them 
beneath the belt in wearing them. 

His silk shirts, like others, are made with 
three small box-plaits in front, with yoke at 
the back, and a few very fine plaits where 
the sleeves join the cuff. One wonders that 
so simple a garment possesses so much indi- 
viduality and style. 

Decidedly lower in price, well made, well- 
fitted and of equally pretty shirting one tinds 
at another establishment a shirt made with 
box-plaiting instead of the shirring in the 
front fulness, otherwise of quite the same 
general build. One can order these at $3.50 
each or one single one at $5. 

In flannels plain colored, plaid or figured 
are seen many most stylish shirts for golf, 
boating and other sports. Price $5 or $12 
according to the tailor. 

As regards the ready-made article itis in 


many cases most satisfactory. The prices 
range from $1.50 to $3.50, the latter made 
of a novel fabric in cotton and silk weaving. 
One of the prettiest among these is a simple 
stripe of silk in yellow running over a figured 
ground in bright blue cotton. There is a 
novelty in the build of some cotton shirts 
that is said to be most becoming to the 
figure ; it isastraight band set at the shoulder 
seam in front joining the yoke at the back 
and holding the gathers in front. 

In most cases the plaits in front are popu- 
lar, the yokes varying slightly in shape in the 
back. ‘The sleeves are all very much smaller 
than a year ago, and the cuffs mostly straight, 
although the turn-back, narrow and close- 
fitting is also seen. 

Another novelty of build is seen in some 
plain-colored batiste—in scarlet, navy blue, 
French blue and twine color. A series of 
crosswise plaits form a yoke in front, beneath 
which the fabric is gathered in fine side plaits 
at the waist, while the sleeves are plaited 
from shoulder to wrist. 

With all grades and kinds of shirts stocks 
and collars of great variety and novelty are 
worn—but of them another time. 
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GLIMPSES 


In THE Firtx Avenue Tea Room 

Goura aigrettes, you see, outnumber the 
straight heron feather, although they are in 
reality not half so smart at the side of toques 
as the latter. 


Watxinc Down FirtH AVENUE 

Are you not surprised to see so many 
young women walking heel first? Why do 
so many young gitls jerk their shoulders, 
and move their arms with a rotary moticn? 
The prettiest coat or gown is ruined under 
those circumstances. 


At A FAasHIoNABLE DeENTIsT’s 

Some women dress as elaborately to keep 
their appointments as if they were going to 
pay ceremonious visits. Tailor-made gowns 
are so much more fit. 


Maxine A Mornine CALL 

The latest news is that we are not to 
show quite as much abundance of hair be- 
neath our hats as we have been doing. A 
cooler prospect for the summer. 


IN THE SHOPPING QUARTER 

Every one is buying Mechlin, Point 
d’ Alencon, Breton and Bruges trimming laces 
for summer gowns. Spanish and Chantilly 
are the favorite black laces, and such delight- 
ful revivals for most of us. 


AT THE MILLINERS 


We are so glad toques and turbans are in 
for next season. Cerise and red straws are 
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very bright and effective when trimmed with 
black tulle and shaded geraniums. 


AFTER THE PLay—Suprer TALk 

The opera audiences since the take-your- 
hat-off rule has been in force were too dowdy 
and frowsy for words. Women must adopt 


lace hoods or head wraps, and come properly 
prepared, with their heads prettily dressed, or 
as Americans lose their reputations for smart- 
ness and taste. 
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AT THE LinGEReE’s 


The convalescent gowns and Eton bed- 
jackets are fascinating enough to make one 


_ wish to be ill so as to be admired in them. 


Soft silks and crépe de chines in the most 
tender shades, with lace and ribbons without 
stint, are the materials which work up into 
the greatest success. 


PARASOLS 


Alf-a-dozen or more extremely novel 

H and dainty parasols lately made 

their début in one of the larger 

shops in town, and attracted to themselves 
quite 2 bevy of admirers feminine. 

Some of them are noticeably odd, some 
attractive because of their simplicity and ele- 
gance. Each numbers itself a ‘* latest im- 
portation,’’ while all bear the Parisian tones. 
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One of the most elegant (No. 4176) has a 
covering of heavy white silk, with scattered 
bunches of black lace flowers applied over it, 
while a deep ruffle of black lace edges it. 

Black and white is evidently to be a popu- 
lar combination again this spring and sum- 
mer in parasols, almost without exception. 

Over another (No. 4175) white silk ground 
work, one sees radiating from the centre of 
the parasol a series of rows of black lace in- 
sertion, caught at the top with a full rosette 
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of the lace. Two -uffles of chiffon edged 
with very narrow black velvet are run around 
the parasol, one on its edge, the second some 
inches above. 

Another (No. 4177) black and white, is 
sombre of tone, at the same time dressy and 
dainty, too, consisting of close puffings of 
chiffon with narrow black velvet ribbon run 
between each puffing lengthwise; about the 
edge the double chiffon frill is both edged and 
topped with the velvet, while at each seam is 
a full bow of the velvet. 

In white and violet combination these 
two are very delightful specimens. The one 
(4178) shown in the illustration has a double 
row of broad violet ribbon run in and out of 
the silk near the border, the ribbon showing 
alternately inside and outside in very pretty 
effect. 

The second one referred to is covered with 
pale violet silk, while about four inches from 
its edge is a broad band of white silk tucked 
in fine plaits. 

Very stylish is a bright green silk with 
large close-set pattern of black stamped over 
it. 

Moiré silks, both in white, black and colors 
are very attractive and evidently to be most 
popular. On white moiré with colored lin- 


ings one sees delightful results—the bright 
green, rich rose and turquoise blue among 
The 


the prettiest, latter (No. 4174) has 





the additional attraction of a most novel and 
exquisite handle which is literally encrusted 
with Rhine stones interspersed with tur- 
quoise. 

White moiré (No. 4173) with English 
point flounces makes a costly and elegant 
cover. Flower trimmings are most artistic. 
White silk (No: 4170) with violets in bunches 
against two rows of white silk ruffles, a 
larger bunch again topping the parasol, are 
beautiful in coloring and arrangement. While 
another (No. 4171) parasol of white silk 
covering has double rufflings of black lace 
over white with one large bunch of daisies 
at its top surrounded with large bows of broad 
black velvet ribbon. No. 4172 shows black 
silk and black crepe. The prices of these 
parasols range from $12.50 to $20. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


tame week, 
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MODELS FOR SPRING COSTUMES 
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He prevailing build of the street cos- 

{ tume is found to be in skirt and 
jacket form, and it surprises one 

the many changes possible in this very simple 





and universal model. The Eton jacket in 
small variations is the popular model for cloth 
suits—while more dressy effects are shown 
among the various boléro designs, 

Ina bright green cheviot cloth the skirt is 
trimmed about with five rows of braid graded 
in width—the lowest and broadest row be- 
ginning about nine inches above the edge of 
the skirt. The Eton jacket is tight-fitting 
and single breasted, slightly scolloped at the 
bottom in the middle of the front and back. 
It is edged about with braid and has a high 
standing collar, close-fitting sleeves, slightly 
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gathered at the top. These are finished at 
the waist with the braiding like the skirt in 
several rows. Skirt and jacket are silk lined. 
Price, $28. 

In a beautiful shade of bright golden brown 
canvas cloth the Eton jacket is double breast- 
ed, caught across the front by flat cords of 
black braid ended with frogs. The collar is 
rolling at the back, broad revers turning 
back in front. Price, $26. 

Skirts of broken checks with jacket of 
black or plain dark color are much in de- 
mand. A black and white skirt is topped 
by a black Eton with two very stylish fea- 
tures. One is a bias vest of black surah silk 
showing beneath the open front with short 
sharp pointed revers, The second novel fea- 
ture a deep collar of two broad box-plaits at 
the back ; a heavy black braid is run over the 
plaits lengthwise. This braid edges the en- 
tire jacket and forms itself into a fancy turn- 
ing, either side of the open front fin- 
ished with four fancy crochet buttons. Price, 
$30. 

The most inexpensive yet stylish costume 
one finds is made of checked and plain cheviot 
combined without braiding or other trimming. 
The skirt is of a yellow and brown broken 
cheque. The short open jacket of dark blue 


cloth, lined with the checked fabric like the 
skirt, the coat revers and outside facing of 
the rolling collar of the same checked cloth. 





The effect of the whole as a ‘‘ useful’’ gown 
is very chic. Price, $20. 

In strong contrast to this simple frock one 
pauses before this very stylish model among 
the more elaborate creations of imported make 
and value —a very soft fine grenadine of heavy 
texture, black. The skirt plain, the jacket 
short and finished by small scollops across the 
back, edged about with ‘a very small silver 
and black cording. The fronts are open, the 
revers faced back with white watered silk 
edged with the cord. Price, $78. 

A second importation has a bright plaid 
silk vest, the costume being a dull dark 
brown color. The fronts of the boléso 
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jacket are slashed in two points, bound 
around the edge and either side of the open- 
ing with black satin ribbon—a series of little 
bows and small round gilt buckles catch 
these slashed pieces together; at the back 
the broad belt of plaid silk is seen, while the 
satin binding edges the bottom of the boléro 
and is in its turn edged about with a fine 
cording of gold and black cord. The sleeves 
are slightly glashed and caught with ribbons 
and buckles at the wrists. Price, $78. 

An odd and stylish variety of short jacket 
is seen in a bright green cheviot cloth, 
trimmed with black silk passementerie. Two 
broad box-plaits at back and front give a very 
square, full effect to the coat. Across the 
top of the plait, in yoke effect, is run the 
passementerie back and front; over either 
shoulder are short round epaulettes of the 
cloth covered with the passementerie. The 
high standing collar is slashed in leaf-shaped 
pieces, which turn slightly backward, show- 
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ing a white satin facing. The sleeves are the 
usual simple build, and are ended plain at the 
wrist. Price, $38. 

In dark blue cheviot cloth one is attracted 
to a natty little costume. The jacket is 
short, single breasted and tight-fitting at the 
back, the bottom of the jacket is cut in 
squares, beneath which is run on the inside a 
very full ruching of silk to match the change- 
able pinkish taffeta silk lining. All the 
seams and the darts of the jacket are braided. 
The collar is high-standing. The skirt quite 
plain. Price, $28.50. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) pangeney questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


Silver Bullion for Embroid- 
ery. Where Purchasable. Strass, 
What it Means. M. C., Pa.—In one 
of the late Vogues you described a gown of 
white satin, having a bodice of white silk 
mousseline, embroidered in silver daisies, For 
some time I have desired to do some silver 
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embroidery. I wish, of course, to use bul- 
lion. (1) Will you kindly tell me would it 
be very expensive to embroider a waist such 
as you speak of? 

(2) Where could I send for the silver ? 

(3) Also, please tell me what is Strass ? 

(1) A mousseline de soie bodice, embroid- 
ered in silver daisies, would be effective and 
not expensive. Silver bullion can be bought 
of Dajain, 26 Union Square, New York, and 
for your purpose you need the finest that 
comes, which costs $1 for two ounces. You 
will also need silver thread, which you can 
get of J. J. Ract, 2 Union Square, for 50 
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cents a spool, of over fifty yards. Small 
Rhine stones for the centres may also be 
bought of Ract. 

(3) Strass is an imitation of diamonds used 
for buttons, etc., and resembles what is com- 
monly called the Rhine stone. 


351. Between-Season Over Coat. 
Provincial, Brooklyn. — Please describe correct 
overcoat for between seasons for young man. 
If covert coat kindly give detailed description 
in respect to color, cloth, shape and seams. 

You must get a covert coat. They are 
made with rather full straight backs, and are 
about thirty-four inches long for a man of 





average hight. They have two seams in the 
back which are vented. The fronts are fin- 
ished with a fly, the seams are all ** strapped ”’ 
and the cuffs are liberally stitched. The 
coats have two hip pockets with flaps. 
There are no change pockets or breast 
pockets on the modern covert. If you care 
to be extreme you can have your covert cut 
about two inches shorter than the ordinary 
thirty-four inch length. 


352. Traveling Dress. To Kate, 
Wyoming. — Will Vogue suggest some way to 
make a traveling. dress for a person rathe: 
heavy built, hight 5 feet % inch. 

A good model for a traveling dress is a 
plain skirt, fitting the hips smoothly, all the 
fulness being in the back. It should meas- 
ure about five yards around. The bodice 
is tight fitting with a white piqué vest, 
about five inches wide. Have buttons down 
each side of the vest and buttonholes in the 
bodice, so that the vest can be taken out and 
laundered. You can have several of these 
vests of different colors and materials. You 
do not say of what material your gown is to 
be made, therefore we cannot tell what to 
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BALL GOWN OF ACCORDION-PLAITED LIBERTY 
CHIFFON OVER SILK SLIP 


have except piqué, which will go with any- 
thing. If you wish to ornament the bodice 
further you may put a line of military braid 
around the collar, cuffs, down each side of 
the front, outside the buttonholes and also 
around the bottom of bodice, which may be 
cut round or like a coat. No. 4004, Vogue, 
28 Jan., would look well, but for a woman 
of your hight we should make it shorter, 
only about five inches below the waist line. 
The vest has a standing collar which hooks 
on to the collar of the bodice. 


353. Tea Customs. R. M. S.—(1) 
Is it good form for the hostess to wear gloves 
at a tea? 

(2) May she invite to a tea friends of her 
husband’s whom she has not met ? 

(3) Is it necessary to have music at a tea? 

(4) Would it be proper to ask several of 
the younger guests to stay and take supper 
and pass the evening ? 

(Continued on page vi) 
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used in polite society— 


Wuitinc Parer Company 


New York Philadelphia Chicago q% 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served ovir any bar in the world 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 
Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club’’ brand. Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 


$4 




















and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 


; | TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 


bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘‘ Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





DRESSMAKING 
ORDER DEPARTMENTS. 


Evening & Reception Gowns. 
Street Dresses, Riding Hab- 
its, Wraps, Jackets and 
Cycle Costumes. 

Tea Gowns and Matinées. 
Tailor Suit of Selected Ma- 
terial, lined throughout 
with Silk—made by 
Skilled Tailors, 
$50.00 Each. 

Tailor Jacket, of Selected 
Materials, $30.00 Each. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th Street. 
Twenty-third Street. 





SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


Ladies’ French Gowns. 


Tailor-Made Costumes, 
Tea Gowns, 
Wraps & Coats, 
Moiré & Chiffon Visiting Capes, 
Eton Fackets, 
Boléros and Mess Coats, 
Plaid Golf Capes, 
Cloth Driving Capes, 


Broadovay H 19t6 é. 


NEW YORK. 
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DELICATE st 


18-24 Washington Place 





‘‘There is no better test of 
refinement than the perfume 


Have you tried MOUSON’S new 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
U. S. AGENTS 


9OS$ 096088008066 868688088088808 


LASTING # 


New York City 
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The Prince of Wales = 
ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF'S MALT EXTRACT. 


Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


Mr. Newman, Agent for Johann 
Hoff’s Malt Extract, London, E.C 

Please supply three dozen HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT, on account of H. 
R.H., PrinceofWales. J. CROSS. 

By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

The genuine JOHANN Horr’s MALT Ex- 
TRACT makes Flesh and Blood. More strength 
in one bottle of JOHANN HoOFF'S MALT Ex- 
TRACT than in a cask of Ale, Beer, or Porter, 
eS without their intoxicating effects. 
es) EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agts., N.Y. (2 
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a shirt waist 
for yourselfor 
a blouse for the boy, ask if the ma- 
terial was made by Mount Vernon 
Mills—t he source of all that’s best in 
Madres, Ox fords, Cheviots and Silk 
Stripes. The fabrics produced by 
























are famous the world over for their 
sterling quality, beautiful designs 


and fast colors. A belpful book for buyers 
sent for the asking. 


D}j_ MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadephia 
(Som =< PICS =) 
VSASAaSOSAIae) 





















Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 


Binding a Skirt 
...Is No Joke 


Why do it three times, Once is better. 
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and take nothing but S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
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BICYCLES 


THE IBYEAR- OLD WHEELS 
1897 
$80. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


For Gray or Bleached Hair. 
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Clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does not contain an atom ot 
poisonous matter, wil, not stain 
the scalp, and beth. do not af- 
fect it; neither does curling 
nor crimping. Incomparat ic 
m for the BEAD on eccoun: of 
i) its durability and cleanliness. 
Seven colors cover all shades. 
Price, $1.50 and $3.00, 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2. Dark 
Brown. 
No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown, 
No. 4. Chest- 
nut 
No. 5. Light 
Chestnut. 
No. 6. Guild 
Blonde. 
No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 
We make ap- 
plications 
specialty and assure privacy. 





Samples of hair colored free of charge. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take elevator) 
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Looks Better, Wears Better, Sets 
Better, IS Better than anything else. 


Look on the Back for the letters S. H. & M. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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CHICAGO, BOSTON WASHINGTON. NEW YORK BROOKLYN. DETROIT 
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Stephen F. Whitman 
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(Continued from page 160) 

(5) If so, what would be a good, simple 
supper, and what might one have to drink a 
trifle less expensive than champagne? Would 
white wine cups be nice? 

(1) It is good form for the hostess and 
those receiving with her to wear gloves. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) It is not necessary to have music at a 
tea. That is a matter of taste and is usual 
only when the reception is very large. 

(4) In New York at the teas where there 
is a young daughter several of her friends are 
asked to receive with her and remain for din- 
ner, the men coming at the dinner hour. 

(5) Supper should not be served at this 
hour. Dinner is the meal. Have oysters 
on the half shell, bisque of lobster soup, sal- 
mon, trout, roast beef, peas, and potatoes cut 
in very small balls and browned, chicken 
croquettes and salad. Ices, cakes and bon- 
bons, coffee. Wine cups are not served with 
dinner, Champagne is not necessary, but is 
desirable. Instead you can have sherry, sau- 
terne or claret, and green mint with the 
coffee, 


SEEN THE STAGE 


Iss Ada Rehan’s appearance this 
M week as Meg Merrilles, in Robert 
W. Chambers’s dramatization of 
Guy Mannering has added another carefully 
studied rdle to the repertory of this hard 
working actress. It is a far cry from the in- 
consequent heroines of Seven Forty-eight, and 
other such light social dramas, to the tragic 
réle of the hag in Scott’s powerful novel, and 
the interest Miss Rehan’s appearance excited 
was a just tribute to her ability. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum company 
appeared on Monday last in The Mayflower, 
a drama by Louis N. Parker, the playwright, 
whose earlier work, Rosemary, supplied Mr. 
John Drew with a most successful play. 

A third new play of the week was Never 
Again, a French farcical comedy brought out 
at the Garrick on Monday evening. The 
cast is excellent, and includes Fritz Williams, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, Agnes Miller, Elsie 
DeWolfe and E. M. Holland. 

El Capitan, at the Broadway, is to be with- 
drawn at the close of next week, to be fol- 
lowed by The Woman of Arles. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern’s Tess has been the 
subject of widely differing opinions,some critics 
hailing it as a work of genius, but the more 
critical are inclined to think the actress over- 
weighted by the part and physically unsuited 
to it. It is agreed, however, by all that her 
conception is intellectual, and her portrayal 
gives evidence of painstaking study. 

Tess is down for an indefinite stay at the 
Fifth Avenue, 

La Falote, at the Casino, makes an ac- 
ceptable enough tide-over until the production 
on 5 April of the comic opera, The Wed- 
ding Day, by what may be called the Three- 
Star Company—Della Fox, Lillian Russell 
and Jefferson D’ Angelis being the lumin- 
aries, 

Heartsease continues its audience drawing 
way at the Garden. 

In connection with the continued success 
of My Friend From India, chere being no 
less than five companies playing it at present, 
it is announced that the author, Mr, Du 
Souchet is at work on another play. 

The Bostonians are to appear at the Knick- 
erbocker on Monday next in a new opera, 
The Serenade. 

At Wallack’s Theatre Miss Julia Marlowe 
continues her attractive presentation of The 
beggar girl in For Bonnie Prince Charlie, 

April 12 is date given for souvenir distri 
bution for one hundred and fifty performances 
of The Girl From Paris. 

The probabilities seem to be that Miss 
May Irwin wilt remain at the Bijou in 
Courted into Court until the close of the 
season. 





NEW BILLS THIS WEEK 
Meg Merrilles, Daly’s 
Mayflower, Lyceum. 
Never Again, Garrick. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 
The Geisha, Daly’s. 





Tess of D'Urbervilles, Fifth Avenue. 
Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street. 
Heartsease, Garden. 

The Girl from Paris, 
Courted Into Court, Bijou. 
My Friend from India, Hoyt’s. 

In Old Kentucky, Academy. 

El Capitan, Broadway. 

For Bonnie Prince Charlie, Wallack’s. 


Herald Square. 


COMING 


The Wedding Day (Comic Opera), 5 Apr., 
Casino. 

The Serenade (Opera), Knickerbocker, 15 
Mar. 


GOING 


Spiritisme, Knickerbocker, 13 Mar. 
E] Capitan, Broadway, 20 Mar. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, In Old Kentucky. 

American —8.15, At Piney Ridge. 

Broadway—8.15, El Capitan, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted into Court. 

Casino—8.15, La Falote. 

Columbus—8.15, Trilby. 

Daly’s—8.15, Meg Merrilles. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Rode. 

Fifth Avenue—Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra, 

Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Never Again. 

Grand Opera House —8.15, Jim the Penman, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, My Lady Slavey. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, My Friend From India. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, Spiritisme. 

Lyceum—8.10, The Mayflower. 

Murray Hill—8, The Star Gazer. 

Wallack’s—8.15, For Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Keith’s Union Square Teatre—Continuous Per- 
mance, 

Architectural League Exhibition. 

Koster & Bial’s, Vaudeville, 

Eden Musee Concert, etc. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink, with music. 

Olympia Music Hall and Winter Garden—Vauade- 
ville, 

Weber & Field's Music Hall-~Under the Red 
Globe. 

Proctor’s, Variety. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. e., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

of many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider. Vogue 
now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness, 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as *“* One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and correspondingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray’s definition has long been classic: “He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob,” 

Communications will be published as they 
are received. Nos. 6 and 7 are given below. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and § have been published. 


No. 6 


I knew a most estimable woman who kept 
a ** notion store’’ in a southern town. She 
had a beautiful daughter, who was married 
early to a very rich man, and prosperity ac- 
tually turned the girl’s pretty head. After 
a long absence I called to see her in her pala- 
tial home, and I spoke of my excessive 
fatigue (the result of having been since early 





morning engaged in teaching), and of the long 
walks from one pupil’s house to another. 
She wanted to impress me with the “ advan- 
tages of wealth.”’ 

** You are,”’ she said, **too poor to do 
what I do to ease aching feet after dancing or 
taking a long walk ; I know how to procure 
delicious rest for my weary feet. I sit in a 
low arm-chair, put my feet over a large basin, 
and make one of my maids pour slowly a 
quart bottle of the best champagne. It is de- 
licious, but of course only within the reach of 
the wealthy.” 

Starting on my way homeward I repeated 
to myself—shoddy, oh how shoddy ! 

A. T. 


NO. 7 


A certain gentlewoman was possessed of 
ample means, and during the thirty years 
spent in rearing a large family she liberally 
remunerated her family physician for his ad- 
vice and attendance. Later her husband had 
inevitable losses, and she was put to the se- 
vere and crucial test of poverty. The * much- 
toasted” physician, through their influence 
and practice, had risen rapidly in his profes- 
sion and was living in grand style on a very 
fashionable street in one of our largest south- 
ern cities. 

Realizing her husband’s embarrassment, 
the lady resolved that retrenchment, like 
charity, should begin at home. Finding one 
of her flock somewhat ailing, she concluded 
she would call at the physician’s residence, 
talk the symptoms over to him and save 
herself some expense. The servant who an- 
nounced her left her standing in the door- 
way, but never returned. Soon the physi- 
cian’s wife called from the head of the stairs, 
but not in that voice ‘‘so excellent in 
woman ’’: ** Have a seat—Doctor will be 
down in a moment.”’ 

Presently the physician came, pronounced 
the symptoms as trifling, not the least alarm 
ing, notwithstanding that it way generally 
known diphtheria was epidemic. He inter- 
rupted the mother by pointedly referring to 
an incurable case he had at an up-town bank- 
er’s. He nervously pressed the spring of his 
stem-winder, counted the moments, snapped 
the lid in her face almost. She quietly took 
the hint and her leave simultaneously, feeling 
that his time was worth more than her 
money since ** the turn in the tide.”’ 

Sunny South. 


[In Vogue of 15 April will be ann unced 
the name of the successful competitor in 
Vogue's Open Question on Snobbishness. ] 


PERRY AVERILL 


A te some people fate seems to give with 
both hands, and even the malicious 
fairy who spoils all by bestowing a 

bad temper as a christening gift sometimes 

relents and gives a sunny one instead. 
Mr. Perry Averill, whose portrait is pub- 
lished in this number, has a double claim to 


the title of artist, having achieved success - 


in more than one art. He began his career 
as a painter, studying with Walter Satterlee 
and atthe Art Students’ League, and although 
now devoting himself principally to music, he 
has by no means laid aside pencil and palette, 
but finds time in afi unusually busy and full 
life to paint an occasional miniature of a 
beautiful woman in a style which is worthy 
of the subject. 

Mr. Averill was born in New Haven, 
Conn.; his family went West'while he was 
still so young that Jackson, Mich., where 
he was brought up, my fairly claim to share 
with his birthplace a pride in his success. 
His first bent was towards painting, and he 
has done much meritorious work in oil and 
water-color, having that special gift of por- 
traiture which is so rare and so impossible to 
acquire. This has been of especial advantage 
to him as a painter of miniatures, a class of 
work in which he engaged before these ex- 
quisite things had become the rage. Among 
his sitters have been Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
(the eider), Mrs. Sidney Webster and Lady 
Northcote (now Lady Iddesleigh), and several 
members of other well-known families. 

It is as a singer, however, that Mr. Averill 
is best known to the New York public, his 
fresh, powerful and sympathetic baritone 
voice and excellent method, his thoroughly 





artistic interpretation and pure and beautiful 
diction insuring him a welcome whenever he 


is heard. He began his musical studies at 
the age of twelve, with Scheffler (now Profes- 
sor at Albion University) and has studied sing- 
ing, style and interpretation with Henschel, 
Jancey, van der Steuben, Orton Bradley and 
others. He has sung in oratorio and in 
opera, both in English and Italian, and has 
a répertoire of nineteen réles in the two 
languages; his first appearance in opera 
having been made in Boston in 1894, in 
Oratorio in 1893, while his first concert suc- 
cess was at the age of six. Comic opera he 
will not touch, a brief experience having suf- 
ficed to disgust him with it, but he is hope- 
fully awaiting the day of legitimate light opera 
in New York. What with concert engage- 
ments, recitals and a very large number of 
pupils, his winter season is well occupied. 
For some years it has been his custom to 
spend the summer in Europe, adding each 
year to his store of musical and artistic know- 
ledge by hearing the best musicians and seeing 
the best pictures. His répertoire of songs is 
practically unlimited, and he has the power 
of rapid study, together with a conscientious 
devotion to the best ideals and highest pur- 
poses. Engagements in London, Barcelona 
iSpain) and elsewhere have recently been of- 
fered to Mr. Averill, but he has remained 
faithful to New York and his many friends 
and pupils here, returning each year to find 
his position more secure and his success in 
everything he touches more brilliant. 


LADYISM IN SKIRT-LIFTING 


Hile it is considered bad form for a 

W woman to carry her skirts when 

walking, there are conditions and 
circumstances when she must do so, or else be 
accounted careless and indifferent, which is 
worse. The nicest way to do this is the 
question under consideration, for this is one 
of the keys to the lock of ladyism, and there 
is as much individuality in this often over- 
looked detail as in many another. It is in 
these so-called minor points that the innate 
ladyhood of woman manifests itself. Be- 
fore, however, coming to the object of this 
paper it would, no doubt, be well to consider 
when the lifting of the skirt is permissible. 

In the first place, unless one is a woman of 
luxury, a piece of Dresden china, so to speak, 
with those in her service with nothing but 
her wardrobe to look after, one is not excus- 
able for wearing skirts that in consequence of 
their all ’round exaggerated length are veri- 
table street sweepers, and so become nothing 
more nor less than competitors of Colonel 
Waring’s already sufficiently fortified force. 
For women who are not thus luxuriously con- 
ditioned it is not only a misrepresentation of 
facts, but it is also a means of wasting time 
for to be continuously repairing and cleansing 
clothes is a means of using up time which 
could be and should be more profitably used. 
One’s walking skirts should be made to just 
escape the ground (surely individuality to this 
mild extent should not be frowned upon), 
and then they should be allowed to hang free, 
unless the sidewalks or crossings are too damp 
or otherwise dirty, when it would of course 
be most uncleanly not to lift the skirts. 

And now the way to most effectually and 
conveniently lift them: Throw the extra 
back fulness of the skirt over the back of the 
hand (which should be closed), and placed as 
a handle at one side of the body, and slightly 
bend the forearm forward. The fulness of 
the skirt will thus be found to remain in 
place, and will not cause the fatigue to the 
hand and wrist that one experiences in the old 
way of holding so much weight of material 
in the hand. This is a decided saving on 
gloves, since it does not stretch them, or soil 
them, or cause the hand to become over 
heated, and skirts lifted in this way look 
much more graceful than when they are held 
in the hand. One’s anatomy is also less lia- 
ble to be emphasized, and it gives one an ease 
and certainty that all the fulness is properly 
looked after, while at the same time petti- 
coat, ankles, and shoes are more becomingly 
exposed. Even with care and attention and 
the appropriating of suggestions, such as the 
above, in spite of all some women return 
home from a walk bedraggled and begrimed, 
while a companion does not. 
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(Continued trom page iii) 

find in such work profitable employment. 
Such talents exists here. It is only necessary 
that something draw them out. That is a 
leading purpose of the Model Doll Show.”” 

The affair will be under fashionable patron- 
age. There will be a private view Monday, 
22 March, after that the show will be open 
to the public. Mrs. William C. Whitney 
has offered a prize of $100 for the best design 
for a ball gown, and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
has offered a similar prize for the best street 
gown. There will probably be other prizes 
given. 


THE SCARLET FEVER AND 
DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 


He poor fare better than the wealthy 

I in the hospitals of New York. 

Bellevue Hospital and those on 
Blackwell’s, Ward’s and North Brother 
Islands, and the Willard Parker Hospital, 
were founded in the interests of the persons 
who cannot afford to pay a doctor’s bill. At 
these public institutions all patients are re- 
ceived on an equality, and are placed together 
in the same wards. In the hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases there are no private rooms. 
In hospitals for non-contagious diseases the 
condition is different. At St. Luke’s, Roose- 
velt and the New York Hospital, private ac- 
commodations are available. Persons stricken 
with scarlet fever, diptheria, or other infec- 
tious diseases are obliged to go into the public 
wards of crowded hospitals or remain quaran- 
tined at home, with the prospect of dissemi- 
nating disease through an entire family. 

The suffering this caused among well- 
known persons attracted the attention of Mrs, 
John W. Minturn to a sad state ,of affairs. 
Such hospitals having been built in Boston as 
an annex to the City Hospital, and in Balti- 
more in connection with Johns Hopkins. 
After consulting with Dr. Brannan and other 
physicians Mrs. Minturn formed the resolu- 
tion of getting money to build a similar one 
here. One hundred thousand dollars was 
necessary for the purpose, and Mrs. Minturn, 
herself giving twenty-five thousand, has 
been able to get nearly the requisite sum. 
Twenty thousand dollars is still needed for fur- 
nishing the hospital throughout, and it is 
hoped that donations for this purpose will come. 
It is intended that a few of the rooms shall be 
endowed, so that they may be occupied free of 
charge by those whose means would be over- 
taxed by the regular payment, and whom it 
would be absolutely cruel to send to the pub- 
lic wards of the Willard Parker. To endow 
a room requires $6,000, 

The value of the Scarlet Fever and Diph- 
theria Hospital can be appreciated also by 
those who have observed the rapid growth of 
the tendency to live in hotels or apartment 
houses. If one be overtaken by a contagious 
disease in a hotel, one is politely but firmly re- 
juested to leave. The situation for the suf- 
ferer is pitiable in the extreme. 

Many instances, too, have occurred ere 
this of persons from out of town stopping 
here for a few days or weeks who have been 
attacked by one of these diseases, and have 
been put to the most fearful straits to find 
proper accommodations. This hospital, ready 
for all emergencies, will prove the greatest 
blessing in such cases. It adds one more to 
the many examples which are continually 
being cited of the helpful spirit of the women 
of the day, since this so much-needed philan- 
thropy for the rich and well-to-do is owing 
entirely to Mrs. Minturn’s thoughtful energy. 
Physicians who have given their cooperation 
we Dr. Janeway, Dr. Curtis, Dr. Delafield, 
Dr. Draper and Dr, Walker. 

The Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Hospi- 
tal is located near the Willard Parker Hospi- 
tal, at the foot of East Sixteenth Street, and 
will be ready for service during the third 
veek in July ; 3 15 July is the day set for re- 
eiving patients. The work of erecting the 
various buildings in the hospital plant was 
egun but three months ago. The roof of 
the disinfection house will be put on as soon 
s the heavy machinery necessary in this de- 
artment has been put in place. The first 
ier of beams and iron posts are being set for 
the east pavilion, and the foundation for the 
west pavilion is being put in place. 

There may be larger buildings in the world 


devoted to the treatment of contagious dis- 
eases, but none are more complete or better 
adapted to the purposes. Two large, well- 
built, red brick buildings, each one story 
high, will stand either side of a smaller build- 
ing also of brick. The architectural details 
of each of the large structures or pavilions 
will be exactly the same. At one end of 
each will be an immense bay window or 
solarium and at the opposite end a two-story 
addition of conventional exterior. The grounds 
in front of the hospital facing Sixteenth street 
will be tastefully laid out. 

It must be of interest to readers of Vogue 
to know how the architect, in conjunction 
with the physician, arranged a building espe- 
cially for the treatment of scarlet fever or 
diphtheria. The patient will first be con- 
ducted into the examination room, where 
the case will be diagnosed. The patient 
found to have scarlet fever or diphtheria wil! 
be put to bed in an adjoining observation 
room, where development will be watched 
for twenty-four hours. Then the patient 
will be removed to one of the wards. In the 
meantime the clothes of the patient will have 
been taken: to the disinfecting building. 
Taken in one side, the wearing apparel will 
be submitted to a thorough cleansing in a 
large iron receiver, and after having re- 
mained there it will be taken out at the op- 
posite end into a laundry entirely separate 
from any other room, washed, ironed and 
locked up in a private closet. When the pa- 
tient has recovered he will be conducted to a 
room he has never seen before and told to 
take a bath, Then the private locker will be 
opened and the neatly laundered clothes 
returned to the owner. The patient will then 
leave the hospital through a doorway far re- 
moved from the one by which he entered. 

Each pavilion will have ten large sunny 
wards opening off from a central corridor. 
Two of the wards will be double and the 
eight others single. The double wards will 
be useful in severe cases where constant at- 
tention is necessary. To one of the pavilions 
will be attached a private bath so that it 
will be possible for the attendant to remain in 
the ward throughout the entire progress of 
the disease. An atmosphere of utmost priv- 
acy will pervade this particular ward. The 
solarium will be a large glass chamber extend- 
ing across the width of the building. ‘There 
the patients can dream away the days of their 
convalescence in filtered sunshine. Every 
ward will be furnished with an open fire- 
place. 

The pavilion will be one story high for the 
present, but a second story may be added 
when sufficient funds warrant. The admin- 
istration sections of the pavilions will be two 
stories high. Each will measure 26 x 88 
feet and will be similar in plan. On the 
first floor the resident physician will have his 
office, bedroom, bath and laboratory. There 
will also be a kitchen and dining-room on the 
first floor. On the second floor will be rooms 
for the head nurse, three assistant nurses, 
and for a head cook, and a large dormitory for 
the help. There will be separate bathrooms 
for the nurses and help. It will not be 
necessary for.any one in the hospitals to leave 
the buildings for fresh air. On the roof of 
each administration building will be a roof 
garden or promenade as long and as wide as 
the structure, 

A hospital could not be more perfectly 
constructed to meet the requirements de- 
manded of it, In fact, it seems as though 
nothing further could be desired for the en- 
lightened treatment of patients and the pres- 
ervation of those in health. Contagious 
diseases are thus robbed of half their horrors. 


GALLIC WIT 


T the table d’hote of a hotel in Paris a 

A French gentleman was enjoying a 

good dinner. There came in and 

sat opposite to him an officer of the German 

army—one well known for his daring brav- 

ery, his excellent character, and for his bad 
temper and uncouth manners, 

They entered into conversation, the Ger- 
man ridiculing the pretensions of the French 
to superiority over all nations. 

**You Frenchmen are so full of conceit 
and vanity. You even dispute the superior- 
ity of our German manufactures.”” 

The Frenchman was getting angry. 


** Yes, sir; we stand ahead of all nations 
in our rich and beautiful fabrics, our ceram- 
ics, our cut glass. We can take no matter 
what the material, the coarsest even, our 
French manufacturers have such fine, deli- 
cate taste, they can turn out something really 
pretty.” 

**So !’ interrupted the officer. ‘* Take 
this,’’ pulling out and handing him a hair 
from his tawny beard ; ‘* make ‘something 
pretty’ out of it.” 

** All right,’’ answered the Frenchman, 
putting the hair in his pocketbook. 

The Frenchman thought a moment and 
said : 

*¢T invite you to dine with me this day 
two weeks, at this hotel,’’ smiling at the 
wiry hair and closing his pocketbook. He 
then arose and left the table. 

On the appointed day the officer appeared, 
took his seat as invited to do. Unfolding 
his napkin, he found in it a dainty velvet 
case. He opened it with a grim smile, and 
frowned fiercely when he discovered a scarf- 
pin on its satin lining, its head a Prussian 
eagle of finely wrought gold, from whose 
beak hung the hair, on each end of which 
was a small gold ball. On the one was en- 
graved ‘* Alsace,’” on the other ‘* Lorraine.”’ 
On. the pedestal these words: ‘* We hold 
them but by a hair.” 

Can you with your mind’s eye see the face 
of the officer ? 


INTELLIGENT WALKING AN 
AID TO DAINTINESS 


Alking is an art, although not so 

W considered ; and as this subject 

bears so closely on the above, I 
am glad to add a few points as I gained 
them from a walking-master at Aix les 
Bains. It was during a visit there that my 
attention was first called to this 
The child is not generally taught to walk 
properly after .Jearning to take the first steps 
in infancy, and so the average gait of mor- 
tals is a regular ‘* go-as-you-please '’—and 
a pretty poor **go’’ it is. After repeated 
pedal excursions with a young woman whom 
I met there, I was greatly impressed with 
her rare enjovment of this She 
experienced much less fatigue than I did, and 
her garments were invariably quite immacu- 
late upon returning, even when the condi- 
tions were most unfavorable. After making 
many mental comparisons between her man- 
ner of walking and my own, I ventured to 
inquire the wherefore, and learned that she 
was taking walking lessons. I soon sought 
her instructor, and have ever since profited 
by his instruction. Now I am mistress of 
the situation as well, and can likewise not 
only walk greater distances and with less 
fatigue than formerly, and return with my 
garments equally nice, but I find that said 
garments remain in condition longer than 
ever before and that my carriage is astonish- 
ingly improved. 

The following is the formula, which is 
given ‘here in order that men, women and 
children may become their own trainers and 
instructors, if they have first the desire to do 
all things as well as possible: Hold the body 
erect, with the head up; walk from the 
waist (not the knees), bend the knees, pick 
up the feet and walk on the ball of the foot. 
This insures a certain elasticity and buoy- 
ancy, so that the pedestrian almost feels that 
hejis treading on air or walking on rubber 
tires, so to speak. 


subject. 


exercise. 


MRS. SNELLING 


Rs. Grenville Snelling, whose portrait 
M is published in this issue, on page 
147, made her début Jast winter as 
aconcert singer. This year she sang with 
great success in the Metropolitan Opera Musi- 
cales at the Woldorf. Mrs. Snelling was 
Miss Anthon, daughter of the late Reginald 
Anthon, of New York, and great grand- 
daughter of Marinus Willett, a major on 
Washington’s staff, mayor of New York just 
after the Revolutionary War. 


“* Tonic * means something that tones you up—in 
other words it means Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters, Sold by all druggists and dealers. 





Altmank Go. 


Ladies’ Tailoring and 
Dressmaking Dept. 
ARE SHOWING NEW MODELS 
IN TAILOR-MADE AND 
STREET GOWNS FOR SPRING, 


IN A BEAUTIFUL VARIETY 
OF THE LATEST CLOTHS. 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


TOP COATS, 
GOLF AND BICYCLE SUITS 


Made to Order. 


ENTRANCES, 
18th St., 19th St., and 6th Avenue 
(18th St., Elevated Station) 
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RICH CUT GLASS Fx 
A 


SALE OF 
IMPORTANCE 


is in progress at our 
store this week, which 
you should not miss, 
If our 204-page Illustrated 
a Catalogue will interest 
IS you, it is yours tor the 
Pa 3 asking.—No. 7-F. 
Fi 
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IToBELLEWE AM Newer 
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f Button, ‘Benen, Where's the 
{ 
You Can't See It, But 


Hear it Snap 


OP rw” 


Button? 





iw Quede on, 1, and it \~y on. 


The Ball and Socket Fastener 


securely and invisibly 9 


ONL NA NA Ne NANA el le 


An ingenious patented device for 
fas teming ladies’ and chi'dren’s garments tn general, and’ 
plackets, warts, and eyclwg suits in particular Eudoreed( 


by dresainakers. , 


Safer than Buttons and Batton Holes! 
2 Surer than Hooks and Eyes! Q 
¢ Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT?! 


; The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your dealer hase'tt 

cit, send us his name and address, and postage for free, 

samples to you. "fhe Ball and Sec phet t r) 

Co. PORTER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 826 

Lincoln St., Boston, Mass 7S and 80 Worth St., New York.¢ 
we 
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¢€ IVES unlimited latitude in which to make the 
J most pleasing fashionable effects, supplies 
tone to the finish and shape to the form. It not 
only drapes and shapes the folds to the same per- 
fection as they are pictured in the fashion plates, 
but keeps them in perfect shape, free from creases 
or crushing when packed, sat on or otherwise 
crushed, and thoroughly protects and pre- 
serves the material at all times under all con- 
ditions. 

The fashion designers having taken advantage 
7? of the artistic effects that it is possible to get with 
a nen ter S Genuine” Fibre Chamois, have for the Spring 
Mares designs of 1897 introduced a most graceful 

skirt, taxing the utmost resources of the dress- 
makers to carry out the stylish and delicate arrangement of the 
garment, which can only be accomplished by the use of 
‘¢Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois. 

Those who have had experience using all the different 
interlinings now use only the ‘*Genuine”’ Fibre Chamois 
for all their skirts, puff, butterfly-wing sleeves, interlinings, 
etc., with full knowledge that all garments which they 
have interlined with the 


“GENUINE” FIBRE CHAMOIS 


can absolutely be depended on and not ruined by some poor imitation. 




































Here we show how to support a skirt with **Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois, and when the folds are gathered at the band, the result will be 


as handsome as the finished dréss shown above. 











Latest Parisian Skirt Pat- See that 


terns will be mailed free to Dress= American Fibre Chamois Co. ‘* FIBRE CHAMOIS” 


makers sending their business cards 
to Selling Agents or to the Company. 


is stamped on every yard. Beware of 
imitations. 














Times Building, New York 


















